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, , . FOREWORD- "I 

. More in the nature of learning experience' lhan production, this 
publication is entirely the wdrk of our graduate students .with assistance 
of several of our departmental secretaries/ As the second in our s'eries 
• of collective student -monographs, it has" been six|months in the making— 
a relatively long-term project which has stimulat|^ the interest 'and 
effort of our on- and off-campus students/ We corJ^end their achievement. 
~~\We also- appreciate the offer and opportunity to produce the memograph at 

the 'rnvitation of Dr. Angela C. Gilli, Sr., our Graduate Educatioa and 
' Research Chairman, who enthusiastically suppoVted the.»project w-ith high 
interest and resources. " . " 

Few areas of secondary and post-secojidary ^education have their ups 
and. downs as vocational and technical education'.. Our graduate students 
seem td thrive. on trends and events of fcontroversy, and this- publ ication 

generally r-an true to form-in confronting some of -t^e issues as our 

*'f ■ • * 

country approaches her bicentennial. Although ptanriing^for the monograph 
did begin in an issueJconfronting theme, it has not expl ici tly met thi-s 
, ^ focus. But of greatest importance, all of us have learned .i'n the process. 
The following stud'ent leadership comprising the MonograpfT^Sommittee 

i 

has ba^Pfesponsible for all aspects of planning and coordinating this 
publ ication: ' ' ' 

George Borkovich |<:urt Eschenmann " *Arlene Sarvas 

Debbie Davidson *Edgar Farmer **Donald Evans 

Anna Baran Nancy Gilgannon • ■ **Jerry Funk 

■ . ! • • • 



*-Chdirpersons 

**Specia] assistance to the committee 



1 1 1 



We are especially indebted for the sustained interest, editing and 
— t-yf4ng-of-t-weHifemfaers--e^f-^tf*-^^^ s ta f f, -Mr5T-l>ebbTg7Darvnrdwr 

and Mrs. Anna Saran. ' • . *' . 

We- have been pleased and rewarded with the voluntary contn button 
of manuscripts from our graduate stikdents. 'Acceptance of their writings 
•was in no serise competitive; nonetheless, all of the contributors to the 
volume surmounted the rigors and discipline of the commntee review 
.process, stern criticism at* times, and the final atteVition 'to editing 
and elimination of ni tty-gr.i tty errors'.^ ^, ^ / 

Finally, as faculty sponsor and collaborator, the' "fun" has been 
mine. The rewards are invigorating Ideas which are expressed are 
solely -those of our students; if the ide^s lack spphistic^tion afl^ 
pervasion -it is, .no doubt, attributable to my poor power of ' suggestion 
and over-concern .of zeal for our students.- As, I trust, the reader wiljl^ 
discover, the over-^cojicqrh<;i s misplaced— the future rests in strong 
hands. 

George Brandon . 

Professor of Vocatijbnal Education 



- March .31 , 1975 
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A NEW WRII^KLE IN COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 
by 

, Donald Evans 

/ 

The chief beneficiary of the demand for educational relevance 
through "of^" campus" learning is cooperative education.. This recent 
demand of cooperative education has encouraged programs to spring up 
in sch^h throughout the country. The obvious fact is that the time 
and idea have meto^ It is a product of time; it is also its victim. 

One of the issues that victimizes cooperative education is the * 
lack of leadership in multi-teachef- coordinator [programs. We would 
never expect a football coach to send his team on the gridiron without 
a quarterback; yet, we watch' cooperative education teacher coordinators 
in an area do their own things without someone to call the signals, 
let alone someone who has acqui>"ed the- needed competencies to make 
judgment to call the right signals 

This issue has created a new wrinkle in cooperative education' 

tlwt demands , our attentionjiaii^r If we agree ^that, 

. . . just as all education comes from some image* bf the 
future, all 'education produces ^some image of the future, 
thfen'we rflust plan to accept the challenge to train 
leaders to cope. with this vital emerging issue that will 
product some image of the future ,^ 

^Dorothy E. McNutt and Richard L, Poth, "A Frontier Yet Explored - 
Are We Ready" Journal of Cooperative Education . Vol XI, No, 1, 
November, 1974. . c , 

2 * 

, Alvin Toffies Future Shock (New Vork: "Bantam Books, 1970), 
p. 419. . • . ^ 



2 

^ ^ • ' ' ' .• ' 

Why Be Concev^ned ^ 

Di>ring the past decade, local school districts have placed an 

increased eniphas'js^n p;^oviding vocational education .to all students 

Who desire 'training fo^ en.try into the world of work. The Vocational 

Education Act. of 1963, and subsequently the Vocational Education 

Amendments of 1968^ made available financial and 'administrative 

assistance to loc^l boards of education to provide vocational education 

3 

^for a greater numbe*^ of studentslx 

One of the vocational education programs promoted by the Act of 
1963 and Part G of the Amendments of 1968 was Cooperative*Vocational 



4 \ ^ . 

Education D^e availability of federal dollars has enabled many 

school^di^s t'^-'qts to incorporate this type of vocational education into 

their 'existent- curriculum. ' ; 

The concept of fCooperati ve Vocational Educaition is certainly not 

5 . ' ' ^ 

new. The recent 'emphasis upon placing more student^ in a closely 

supervised on-the-job training experience which provides learning 

opportuni t^'es/ has increased the oppo^tuni ties-of Cooperative 

Vocatiohal Educat^'on. Consequently, there is' a greater need for ^ 

professionals with expertise necessary to coordinate these expanded 

offerings, |^s these programs were developed, and as they 6xpande^ 



3 

> United States Congress, Vocational Education Act of 1963 , 
Washington, D.C: Public Law 88-210, Government Printing Office, 
'1963, p^ 20. ' • / 

4 ' / 
United States, Congress, Vocational Education Amendments of 

1968. Washi'ng'ton, D.C.: Public Law 90-576, Government PViMing 

Office, 1968, p. 23. 

5 * 

Donald E. Evans, . "Hands On - Now It Has Meaning," Selected 

• Writings of Gy^aduate Studients : I; Vocational-Technical Education 
Research Report, 1974, The Pennsylvania State Unive/sUy/, p, tt. 



bpportunit'ies for students and schools', many programs ' 
into. multi-teacher coordTnator. codp|^^,ye education teams, 
■d has placed new leadership responsibilities on vocational 
strators and coopera^vei^educatiorf te'acher coordiriators, 
Many studies have been'h^^ade .and much has been written/erfthe 



ject of leadership in the educational enterpriso-^In this article, 



h^e author will apply some orjy]£SLe--i:e5^erdrresul ts to the coon^inati.on 
of a multi-teacher cbordihato*^ cpoperat-iv^ yocationa] educatifin program' 
in an area vocational-technical school-^ 

The Basic Mission - ' ' ' ' ' , 

* * • * 

Organizing a multi^ple teacher coordinator departmeqt of, 
cooperative education i'S complex and demanding 1f the department is to 
totally utilize the expertise of each staff member while meeting the' 
needs of the students, school; and community. .As numerous and varied • 
as the?e needs-,may be, a'st^ong team of teacher coordinators must be 
developed to function coope'^attvely to get the ta^k dope, this team 



must Work togfether and share in the p 



anning, operation and evaluation 



of the depaVtmeilt, Successflil educational enterprises depend upon the 
efforts of the people who organize and conduct them/ Thl^s fact.is 
especially true of a succes'^ful coope»^ative education endeavor. 



/ ^ 



U.S. Depa^tfi^nt of Health, Education, and -Welfare/ Or.ganizatlQn 
and Operation of Uk^\ Programs of Vocationa] Educationj > U.S Office 
of Education, Washington, -D, C. , p. 14r. ' 



Ibid, 




,4 . ' -■ ' 

The Team Members 

A cooperative education department is effective when each 

• coordinator is well qualified. Because of the $pec;ia1 mission of 
cooperative jeducation,. the^ teacher coordiaator may be from any of the 
traditional of drierjg trig areas pf vocational education. This experience 
provides a wide varie,ty of occupaftional backgrounds on the team^. The 
teacheKcoord^nator must have approved pfafessional preparation, and* 

, he or she sjiould^also possess the special personaTqualities which 
are imperative if success is to be realized. The key^ to any cooper- . 
ative vot^atibnal education ^program' is th-e teacher coordinator^ The 
qiDi^lity of a cooperative education team is very closely related to the 
competence arui quality of epich team member. Most vocational authorities 

agree that the^succesk or failure of the program rests with' the 

9 ' . • ' • 

coordinator. It is a truism that th^ quality of educational programs 

depend? in final meastfre upon the competence of the professional 

p^S^mneJ'o This fact^s^ perhaps more evident i.n cooperatj-ve ' 

occupational programs than in most othef school endeavors because the 

♦ • ' 10 

tea<:^^^p9jrdinator 'is a highly visible figure. He js on th^ "front 

lijie" wheR placing and following up student trainees i-n the world of 
'i^ wov^k. 



8' * - • / 

Pennsylvania Department of Educational -Cooperative Vocational 

Education In Pennsylvania , Bureau of* Vocat-ttonal , Technical anc\ 

Continuing Education, Box 911, Harrisbur^, PA. 17126, p^ 46o 

^Ibido 

^^Ralph Eo Mason and Peter G. Haines, Cooperative Occupational 
Education (2d edo; Danville, Illinois: Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, Inc., 1972), p. 125. . 
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. The Size of the Team^ 

The number of teacher coordinators on a cooper>tHj(e education 
staff depends upon many variables. The vocational administrator must 
evaluate these variables when making teacher coordinator assignments 
There i^nb magic formula for calculating the time needed to do a 
given job in an occAjpationa'l education 'program, '/ The administrator 
must realize that each cooperate ve. education teacher coordinator 
.arrangement is unique. It^is not equal to that of an> other teacher 
coordinato^ assignment. To some extent, ttie number of teacher 
qoor^inat^rs has jDeen established by^to^ and fed^sral funding guide- 
lines. These guidelines are based on various "tetcher coordinator 
^§!ignments that might include: guiding and selecting student learners; 
enlisting""ancr selection of training stations^ articulating the student 
learner and training station matchrups and orierftatijo^i; .correlating A 
'related theory w^th on-the-job ejcpertehca^ plu.s supprvjision a*'nd i 
. evaluation , of the tatal/cooperati,!i/e eduda'tion endeavor, ■ \ ■ ■ 
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' Putting It All Together ^ l 

The ability ^of the teacher coordinators to work together, is the' 
secret to the administration . a,^CQpp.$rati.ve educalpr. .team. ^ ^' Working 
together a teao^.w.Ul be 'tHe^'jc^j^'t^d V.udces^ team, a team— 

leader. ^haiJ^man-VrantAin. hr 'in tH^??^ <c:'i>jr;if rrrnr '*hci;i/H" ic no 



;needed to s 



leader, chai^man^^^aptaia, or in .th.^ ^ttyatron.; M '*head" is ;n 
provide the leadership The "head": WQu.ld-.^)a/direct.V' responsible for 



n 



1> 



12 ' ^'••■•■•.•rv-i-r\>r . 

■ Pennsylvania Depa'^tment of Educate 6{i';.'.Pi iibsy-1yan1 a ^ifite Plan 
for Vocational Education , Slate Board foK t!"5i^>?«a4JEducat|pn, - 
Harris burg, PA, 17126, p 1-110- '}\:-''//^.\'''~. '' r\ J^- 
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^every aspect of the cooperative education program ^ This obligation 
would involve the development of a' balanced teacher coordinator task 

^ l^oad to meet the educational 'needs of al-l student trainees^. 

A major contemporary challenge that arises is the motivation of 
eacf)Ateacher coordinator, hfs^ satisfaction with- his .work, and its 
acceptance by h?s colleagues. The head coordinator should accept this 
challenge and consjde^^ ^it top priori ty> 

In his r:ole as -team lea^r, thB head coordir^for must t5k^;th6' ' ^ 
initiative In a number of specific ways while serving as th^ main 
spokesman and pace-setten for the whole program. He must exhibjt 
leadership whi^e giving all^ teacher coordinators in^the^ an 
opportunity to help develop the goals^and purposes of the program; 
this approach is conducive to good staff morale* /He must take the 
initiative fn conducting continuous stud'^es of training needs, in' 
revising and imp'^oving related theory, instructional materials and 
methods, follow-up of student trainees, etc/ His leadershi^p must 
extend to the ^Dusiness leaders of the communityo He needs to be 

^ amoiig thQ community decision makers as they develop policy related .to 
dot>perative education. ^ : ^ ' 

The head c9ordinator must not be^atlsfied with the Status quo* 

-He must have the visi-on and inHiati-ve to constantly evaluate the"" 
program and identify jts weaknesses, then implement the needed changes. 
The head coordinatov^'is expected to make decisions, and when necessary, 
issue directives. He has the respons.t^li ty for preserving and 
i(riproving the cooperative education program. His leadership can be 
expressed by fac^l Hating the efforts of the staffi^members, and 
coordinating their activities so that every member 6'f''^'the>.team can 



have tfle satisfaction of contributing his or her' best efforts^'to the 
common task He must always be sensU^ve to the.plJblic relations of 
the pr'pgram so that the image of coope^-ative education and the school 
s^^stem^wjll be positive an'd favoYable ' > > 

The life of this educator is dynamic and challenging His 
responsibility as the head coordinator is demanding of both, physical 
and menltaT stamina, ,He must^be a super special composite of 
professional educat^'on, technical knowledge^ and "personality plus " 

Competencies of the M'ss-on Leader 

. ^ 

Competencies o-^" the head cooi^dinator are many and varied. Tiiis 
individual must be concerned w^th responsibilities such as: 
administration; curriculum planning and instructional act-^vities; 
extracurricular activities; research and evaluation; student 
.guidan'ce, placement and follow-up, community activities, and intra- 
^schoal cooperation, The author has developed an extensive list of * 
educal^iona] activities for a head coordinalior of a multi-teacher . 
coordinator program Th^s list is in Appendix A 

jke prime competency is the sk^'ll in leadership. This 'individual 
must ^Ts^over ways to work withir^ staff, Wor]<i^g. within the group Is 
the otjfly def^ensTble^concept of democratic leadersh-'p. This 
relati-6nsh:p creates an atmosphere in which all team members can 
contribute their thinking to the program objectives. 



1 



'^^Kiinba'H w-les. Supervision for Better Schools (New York: 
Prentice Hall, Inc , 195Ty7"p 10. " 
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The teacher coordinators in t^ie team^must contribute to as many 
activities as possible.. They must perform such. duties as training 
station visits^ home visitations^ counseling with other i^jj^uctors, 
and widening Iheir circles of contacts with cooperating and prospective 
employers- Periodic visits to each training agency must be made^ ^ 
These visits must be*^urposeful with definite points to be observed, 

Hbme visjts ^re necessary if parents "are to be kept abreast of the 

I 

6nr-the-j0b and related theory training; 1n turn, the teacher coordinator 
learns o| home conditions and pa»^ental attitudes. Consultation with 
other instructors is necessary to determine the student-trainees' 

Th''^s involvement also helps the- other teachers to under- 



purposes and objectives of Cooperative Vocational Education. 



progress 
stand the 

Cooperative education staff responsibilities will be assumed as, 
teacher coo>^dinators §et involved and as they realize their share of 
the planning is needed, St&ff creativeness will increase as teachers 
are given the feeli'ng that their plans have value^and that the » 

supervisor is there" tq assist in decrying out plans rather than to 

• t4 • ' • 
veto them, . / , 

■ '4 . . 

The Need Is i\ovi * ; ^V;. i 

With the increase in numbe^s^^of multiple tea.cher coordinator 
programs, more unique leadership characteristics are being demanded. 
We in coaperat^ ve 'education have come to'^l^eognize there are certaia 
common denominator characteristics invol ved.ipT^e supervision of a 



14 ' ^ * * 

George L. Brandon, "An Appraisal of the Preparation of 

Industrial Education Stsiperylsors in Ohio CoMege for Teacher Education^^" 

Ph.D, Dissertation, >952 Graduate School, Ohio State University, p. 72 



multi-teacher coordinator program, T^is recognition is the new * 
wrinkle' in coope'^ative education. 



/ 1 
In a recent workshop In Pennsy1\fenia on "The Future Directions of 

Cooperative Education," the following recommendation was developed: 

there should be centralization Snd coordination of all field 



experience programs 1n !an area; the ppointment of afr^^C^aJional 

, specialist in fi^ld experience' is n'^ded to coo^^d^nate all programs; 

specific responsibility should be delegated in each Ipterinediate Uni*^ 

for the planning, supervising and cdordinating of all field experiende 
15 

programs. This recommendation atljest^^ to the fact that the trend 
toward multi-teacher coordinator prdgrams are revealing a new^kind of 
"growing pains" - a lack of leadersiip. ^ 

Leadership characte^istics'|):an be faugljj and learned througi 
experience and professional pejsoniitil education. The dhallenge, 
therefore, is to create an environrplint in wh^ich this Mrjque hnd of 
leadership can be widely studiecj, mastered, anda^tlvated, Todaj^ in 
particuUr, when\new cooperative education leadership demands are ^ 
acute, the challenge must be^.met with priority emphasis in order for 
individuals to become competent in the coopera'tlve educational arena« 
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Donald E, Evans, Pu.tu'^e D^'^ect'on|i^of . Cooperative Eijucation . 
Vocational -Technical Education Research .Report, 1975., The 
Pennsylvania State University, p , 9. . - 

7> ' 
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Competencies of^he. Head Coordinator 
Competencies of the head coordinator of cooperative education are 
^many and varied, The> include such involvement as: 
A. Administrative 

lo Participate in preparing the budget for the department 

2. *'w Responsible fo"^ requisitioning and keeping records of: 

a, materials and supplies 

b> equipment ' > - . , - , 

Co textbooks and reference books 

3, Requis^-'^on, repai'^ and replacement of ^equipment ' ' "i 

4, Issue bulletins containing routine business, copy fo ' 
administration 

5. Pv^epa^e ^chejcf^les fo^ teaching and training station 
- ^ ^ assignmdtits^ for coordinators c 

^^^^^v" 6ie ' Confer with- director about se1»ect":on^of new teacher 
coordinators when -replacing o^ adding to staff 




^ 7,. PYpv^e orientat^x)n fo^ new teacher coordinators. 

8.^ Spend time with, teacher cop^dinatoKs in the related 
^'^theo^y classroom and on-the-job visite-of student 
■^<M 7 'trainees ' ' . 

< '^9« ^ssist teacher coo»^d1nators when requested, or when the 
s^ituation deems ^t necessary 



10. Keep sta^f informed of professional developments 

eonce/'n^ng cooperative education ' V\ 

Ho Provide the leadership for professional improvement 
through Inserv'ce act"vit^es 

12. Plan meetings - t 

a. chair departmental meetings at reguTa^ inter-vals 

b^ Nnte^^departmental meetings wUh other student / 
placement or work environment programs within the ^ 
school and other- schools 

13, ^ Assume the responsibility for eve^y staff member 



it 
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^Bncourage sta-f^f to pursue advanced course work for 
-'F ly^of^sional growth at appropriate college and to stay 
abreast of current developments by reading cooperative 
education journals, etc, 

l|^. Act as Ifarson between staff and administration, and 
between 'staff and community 
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. f6* Be prepared to speak for and evaluate the efforts pf the 
cooperative educ^t^on program 

17. Provide periodic reports to the admmistratioa and school 
board concerning cooperative education activities 

•js. Develop standards that comply with all requests from state 
. ' and federaTgovemments for reports, evaluations, etc. 

19, Organize a systematic approach fo^^ta^f visitation to the 
training stations ^ . * . ' 

20. Carry out any add'^tionai administrative duties relative 
^ to the department ^ 

B.'^ Curriculum Planning and Instructional Activities * ''"^ 

i . ' . ' 

'1. Develop .a sound philosophy o| cooperative education that 
<^ fits into the total school ph'ilosoRfiy 

* 

/'2o Responsible for student-trainees , staff'^es&^dinators, and 
director unde'rstanding and full conversarrt^iif cooperative 
I education objectWes ^ ^ < ^ 

'"'3. Ascertain that related instruction contributes to 

objectives- >^ . • 

♦ 1" ' - ' 

4^ Plan to prcv'^de ade?iuately for student differences In: 

a. schedule adjustments 

? ' ' 

f,^ b. variat^'ons of work station time allotments * 

5. Develop a file for cooperative education related handbooks, 
I ' pamphlets, --manuals,^ and other resource material 

s, 6. Re-evaluate' and reo^'gamze instructional materials 
t. regularly 

f 7. ^ Establish and*4Painta in -a departmental library for students 
and staff 

a. Provide for the complete use of audio visual materials 
9/ Participate in curriculum modification and development 
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10. Provide for flexibility to mefet the student neecJs 

11. Develop and revise annually t\)e course of study 

12. Establish standards 'of achievement and marking 

13. Use evaluation data for planning and revising the 
curriculum 

14. Develop a file of training plans that can bemused for 
on-the-job supervision by the coordinators ' 

t 

Extracurricular. reactivities 

1. Encourage student trainees to become involved with the 
youth club in their division of vocational education: 

a. FBLA - OEA ^ . 

' b. FHA - HERO , ' 

■ c. FFA 

/ d, DECA ■ • . 

G 

vlcA ^ 

2. Assist club^advisys with the^youth club> activities 

*3. Encourage"^sfudent involvement in other schopl activities 
4o Conduct annual employer-employee banquet 
Research aad Evaluation 

1. Study significant res.earch in cooperative education 

2o Encourage, research and study by staff 'and interested ^ 
college students * 

3. Conduct regular se1f-evalualion Qf the cooperative 
education .progratn-N^ . . ' 

4. .Conduct surveys.' to determine effectiveness 

5. Participate, in various symposiums and conferences 
Student Guidance, Placement, and" fo/low-Up: \ 

-1. Survey the student needs ' / ' / * 

2. Mak'e materials available on vocational opportunities in 
business .and\ i/rdus try ; 
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Assume responsibility fo^^ general welfare of every 
student-trainee ■ - . - 

4. W^k closely with the guidance counselors tb identify 
student job interests and career objectives ^ 

5. ^ Work closely with school administration and guidance 

counselors to make necessary schedule adjustments to ♦ 
fit the training plan 

6. Conduct regular follow-up of student-trainees so that 
related theory and placement can be articulated with 
^student interests and cqmmuntxy needs 

7. Develop a "jqId bank'\ that will aid ir> mbre efficient 
student trainee placement 

8. Maintain up-to-date file on all graduates as to job 
changes, advancement, etc. 

Community Activities, 

1. ^Participate in civic club activities and professional 

organizations 

2. Develop and maintain an active advisory committee 

3. Compile a very effective and comprehensive public ' 
relations program 

' 4. ' Be familiar andirivolved with various trade unions 

' 5. Cooperate with BES Office and their off>i'^Tals, ajid 
solicit thei^ assistance to place stuilfents 

« 

6. Be acquainted with Labor Law officials and abide by the 
state and, fede^^al regulations 

7. Become involved with educational comnfittees sponsored 
by business and civic o^^ganizations j 

8. Survey the needs of the community 

G. Inti^a-school Cooperation ^ 
^ 1. Maintain rapport with other schools 

2. Participate in other school inservice meeting and staff 
activities to secure school and faculty cooperation 

3. Initiate communication wHh other nearby cooperative 
education programs 
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4. Develop and organize an inservice program involving all 
cooperative education teacher coordinators and placement 
officials from all areas for the purpose of professional 
improvement . ; * 

5. Assist local schools in the selection and recruitment of 
cooperative education students 

6. Assist in expansion of existing vocittional educational 
opportunities in the sendilig high schools 



\ 
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CHARACTERISTICS;OF -MID-CAREER CHANGERS 

. ■ ' .by 

Howard Markle ' 



The Job Lo ss 

The purpose of this paper i^to examine; in some detail the personal 
and societal causes for changing careers in "midstream." Some people 
choose to change careers, but most are forced by a combination of cir- 
cumstances "(government f^iscal policy, economic downturns, technoloa.ica] 
obsolescence, personal problems, etc.) to seek work for which they are 
unprepared. Today's workers seem to be caught in a squeeze between time 
spent preparing for work and time spent working. No longer can one pre- 

t 

pare himselj for a ^Tife-lqng career^ Rather, he faces continual upgrad- 
ing just to maintain his job; and, in many cases, occasional retraining 
for a new one. ; ' ' 

The mid-career changer, for this pa^Der, is anyone between the age 
of 35 and 50. HoweverT^4*-4s-possible that this mid-career change could 
occur befoKe th^ age of^ thirty-fiv^ as well as -^following retirement. 

♦ ♦ 

These ages were chosen because this is the time when traditionally, a 
worker "has it made." But what used to be midstream in a worker's career 
may now be the end. ^ [ 

People become unemployed for a number of reasons: physical and 
mental disabilities, improper credentials, prejudice, environmental 
obstacles (one-industry location) and personal obstacles. People in 

-^T — • ■ . ' ''-^ • /' 

Donald W. Tiffany,' James' R. Cowan, and Phyllis M. Tiffciny, The 
Unemployed: A Social-Psychological Portrait (Englewood Cliffs, -Niw" 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970), p<i 14. 
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, mid-career are feiel;ng^the pressure af4dyanc7ng"^ech^l?logy , the better-' 
educated young-, cutbacks in government and' corporate, ^ft^ndirfg, and the * 
need to relocate. Middle-aged worke-^s tend to '"'settl e down': to" a work- 
style and a life-style that makes ch'angesdrfficult;- T^is vnability to' 
change often caus.es middle-aged workers td softer lon^-tel-rh unemployment. 
Indus^^-Tretfa-ins some of Us own worl^ers,' but.it seem'^ijjor? interested - 
in retiri^ng oldeV^orkers in brdep to help shrink the pay to ^ Automaf 

, tion continues to run ahead of qual if ied manpower."^ -a^ ■ 

Once unemployed, the mid-career changer faces many obs^t^dles to 
re-employnent that a-endt under his control. Resear^ i.ndicaVes .that 

■ the EmpToymejit Service gives more help to .younger^workers (under-39 years 
of age) than to older workers. Accord-ing to The Manpower ^Report of the 
President, 1974, extejed layatfs'Df "older workers .are often uled by ' 

industry to protect pension funds from ^he drain of retirement.' Added- 

^ - . , . 1 ^ ^ 

to this. IS the fact that many pensions are not port^bT?"; S.e., they can-/ 
not be transferred f/om one ^^^^mpany to another. Engineers, scientis't/ 
and technicians who work for defense related mdustri^Uuch as^^^- >- 
space, ar^ at t^ie mercy' of government contracts.' Regardless Qf-Sttempts . 
to "equalize" the work force, mid-career changing is mosWif f icul t for 
women, , blacks, rural dwellers and low "income wage earners'. Perhaps the 



\ f^eP^i'tient of Labor and U.S. Department of Health/Ed'ucatj^ 

and Welfare, MangowerJeM'-t of the President .(Washington: Gdvernra^t 
Printing Off+ce, -1974). ?^ . ^ . - ^ 

• 3 . . " V 

• William- A. Westley and^Marga^et If Westley, The E merging Worker 
(Mbntreal, Canada: McGi H-QueenJ s Urn v.ersity. Press, .197-1), p? 46 — 

Harbl4..L. S-heppard and A. Harvey Bel/isky, Promob'ng' J ob Finding 
Success for the Unemployed ' (Kalafnagnn. Mthigan: The W. E Upjohn ^ ' . 
Institute for Employment 'Research, Apr/I, 1968}, p 7 - - - 
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overall impediment ""to continuous employment in one job, including thosa 

that are "satisfying," is best expressed in this quote: 

The age of. automation and mass consumption 13^ ^ state^of "fluidity" 
in which a man may expect in his own lifetime to change his job, to 
. be retrained, to change his social and geographic environment, his 
friends, his community, his standard of living, even his beliefs 
and values, not once, but. perhaps many times. ^ / 

Unfortunately, there exist many additionk^l persdnal tarriers to 
cdreer changing; the worker often feels helpless rather than competent 
' when faced wUh them. After the age of 35, a worker tends to feel a 
greater threat at the prospect of forced job change. Prior to that age 
many workers are eager to change to positions of greater opportuni'ty , 
but after 35, their aspirations pften change to a concern for job 
security.^ Thfe acceptance of a mode of life and "settling do'wn" is the 
beginning of personal deterioration.^ If this deterioration is coupled 
with an unexpected condition of unemployment, the results could be 
disastrous. In The Unemployed: A Social -Psychological Portrait , Tiffany 
points out several possible psychological problems ttill; could be encoun- 
tered by the middle-aged out-of-work person: 

1 Most people lose jobs because of interpersonal problems. 

2. After job loss, the worker falls prey to disease, disability, 
power! essne^ss and uselessness. 

3. Existing, social programs^ encourage unproductive activity and 
dependence. ^ y 

4. Many fee\ that'it ts useless to plan ahead anymore because the 
future is a matter of good or bad fortune. . 



5 - ' 

Westley and Westley, The Emerqinq^Worker , p. 43 ^ 
^Ibid., p. 65. 

♦ 

^S. S. Dub'n,, Professional Obsolescence (The English Universities 
'Press Ltd., June, 1970), p. 110. 
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5. If unemployment becoipesi-chronic, the' worker 'tends to be 
fearful of the world*,: an54>ous, self-depreciative, unrealistic 

"^vjSnd further, rejects, thff opposite sex. ':• 

6. /Those who seek psychiatric:' help are further hindered for ^mploy- 
■ ment because of the ."mental patient" label. ■ 

T\. The "failure syndrom"' (actually chojtjsing to fail) is common - 
among previously etfiployed middle . a,ged women. 

'/' ' 
Witf^out belaboring the issues further, it is clear that dismissal 

from the work force most o'fte.n creat^slgreat personal stress. It should 

be noted too', that workers often resort to alcohol and extramantal 

affairs -in ab^attempt to deal with the.:r resulting feelings of worthless- 

ness; and perhaps worse, stat-st^cs show a ¥^^id increase in coronary 
) —"^ ■ -'' ' . - -- 

heart disease between the ages of 35 and 40 that is related to unemploy- 

..fnent-^-'- — " 



' ■ TheVthO'ice ^to" Chajige ', ' . . 

/^£Q^^^lyCf:p^,;-some workers, the mid-career change is a matter of 
'Choice. -,-^iy^vip, lieriods of unemployment, but they eventually make the 
transition fro^ one career to another successfully. Government agencies, 
such as the. Employmen^J;,' Service, Operat'on Mainstream, the Department of 
-■ Labor's correctional pr^^grams, labor market information (LMI j ,''mdTA, 

CETA, TMRP', 6tc.,. hav^e i[^§TS(ted those who seek help. Inother example oV 

■ V V ; . . 1 '' ' . 

legislation is the AgeDt^^imifiat^'on in Employment Act 'of 1967: > its 

purpose is to stop discriminatory hiring practices that exclude the older 

Vs.' 

worker from re- employment. Again, the unemplpyed must choose to use these 
delivery systems in order to facil itate^the transition from one career to 



V 
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James O'Toole, Wclc in America (Report of a Special Task Forte to 
S^r'^n*^''^ °^ Health, Education and Welfare) (Cambridge, Massachusetts 
The MIT Press. W. E. Wpjohn Institute for Employment Research, January, 
1973), p, 40. ' ' 'J" 
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another. But, U should be remembered tha.t the federal government is 

most likely to support retraining' and tralneeships which are relevant to 

progr^s of national need. Industry helps in this choice by creating 

career patterns that^can be changed within the company. This kind of 

career changing wc^rka less well than previously expected because there 

seems to be a trend away from company loyaUy and toward the profession 

or discipline itself. More successful are those organizations which 

provide an open and experimental cjimate for all workers as well as 

financi|l assistance for continuing education. This "open and experi- 

mental climate' often includes bonuses and promotions for those acquiring 

more education, r_awards.for those who present papers to professional 

jJfganlzd-tions, sabtatiCal leaves, and at the very least, expense^? for 

^ittending seminars and conferences. In general, those industries that 

provide career patterns with ^Vanned lip-grading will probably not lose 

as many workers through obsolescence, and the second or third career 

choice of the worker can be made within the compapy. If the worker 

decides to change, companies, as well, as careers, it usually is the result 

of his own feelirfg of obsolescence J ^ Because of this feeling of obso- 
J: ' 

lescence, the worker often seeks an increase in salary, more influence 
or power, ^ greater* status, a better climate, etc. Occasionally,, a career 
changer will "drop out," blaming the "rat race" for his dissatisfaction, 
and take up an entirely different life-style- 



d. 

Dubin, op. cif. , p. 20: 
^^Ibl.d., pp. 43-45. 
^^O'Toole, loc. 'cU. 
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."Motivation in Professional Updating," one of the papers contained 
in Profession al Obsolescence , presents some behaviors characteristic of 
those whojfplan ahead for a change in-their careers. The most successful 
changer/ jiave something called "achievemeht motivation." More specifi- 
cally, (achievement motivation describe? an individual who: 

l.\ Exhibits entrepreneurial behavior. (The sense of working for 
) oneself whil^e working for others.) 

- 2. Seeks. innovative risk-taking. i 

- 3. Has a high degree of personal responsibility. 
4. Sets realistic goals. 

-5. Prefers i^roblem situations which provide feedback of performance. 

,-6. Seeks opportunities where desire and achievement will not be 
. thwarted. 

7r Thinks about how to do things , better .^^ 

If, one seeks security a^ a high priority item in employment, his 
"satisfactions" then come from outside the workplace- Mid-career 
changers often choose this option after a'worklife of insecurity. How- 
ever, r|o job is ever secure in light of our present world-wide situation. 

> 

Whatever choices are made among careers, job security, to a great degree, 

' n ' - 

is outmoded. 

Education is to a large extent responsible, for the activity of those 
who seejc new careers, at the expense of old ones. An increase in the 
'^aun-t of education is usually matched with ar^ increase in job reward 
expectat^:on and an increase in dissaf i|faction with the present-job. 
The present job can sometimes be redes'i^ned and thereby improved, making 
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Dubin, op. crt. , p. 4] . 

) ., v-r, 
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/ O'Toole, op., cn., ppii .117-122. 



^'change in career unnecessary. More often, though, the worker desires 
a "fresh. start." Being better educated, he regards his new career as a 
"healthy" change. He is willing to relocate,. to retrain again at some 
future time, and perhaps be self-employed. His newly acquired education 
and career should lend beyond just "making a living," and his reeducation 
sbould be a time for self evaluation. Thus, as he learns more about him- 
self, he should be better equipped to face the possibility of a lower 
material standa^^d oi living as well as a loss of status In favor of a 
'job that enhances the r-chness of his life.^^ 

The Role of Vocational Education 

Vocational education, at all levels, must shift some of its emphasis 
'from specific training skills to skills needed for satisfactory employ- 
ment in'genev^al. A worker need not suffer the rigors of unemployment 
for long just becausehis particular skill is no longer needed by indus- 
-try. With few exceptions, his skill should be "generalized" enough so 
that alternate forms of employment are always available to him. For 
example, the laws of physics and chemistry are not likely to suffer fnom 
obsolescence. as new discoveries are made in technology. The technologist 
soon loses his job unless he quickly acquires the new technology; this 
quick acquisition can be accomplished through knowledge already gained 
fn the^ fields of physics and chemistry. 

Low level unskilled jobs will continue to suffer from high turnover 
rates, low wages and absenteeism. "Career" changers on this level often 
tend to move laterally from one unsatisfying job to anot^her. Ethically,* 



DObin, op. cit . , p. 76. 
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can vocational education train people for jobs that are inherently 
unsatisfying? Labor, industry and government must redesign many of 
^ these jobs to accomodate the worker. Taylorism is dead. 

Vocational education must look beyond the classroom and the imme- 
diate job market. (Some critics of vocational education claim t^hat it 
trains people for jobs already suffering from obsolescence.) MDTA and' ' 
CETA are just two of many programs enacted by the Federal Government to 
fill the training void for mid-career changers. Vocational education 
has not done the total job, and maybe it cannot.. CETA is a quick solu- 
tion for immediate problems. If the long-term concerns are sacrificed, 
then CETA will train the same people several times and at great cost. 
Presently the first round of training is vocational education's responsi- 
bility. Hopefully, -Vocational education can soqji reduce the need for 
CETA-type programs. 

,,In summary, vocational education needs to equip the fentry-level 
workfo^r?e'with skills that facilitate job changing as well'as job up- 
gra'dingl-'^ew titles for old jobs does-'not bring about a lasting increase 
in job .satisfaction for the worker. 

■Ht 

c 
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CBE: 'PANACEA OR BUSINESSES USUAL? 

■J by , : 

* . Gerald Funk 

■ ■ > 

Soipeth-'ng New Under the Sun ? " i 

A 

Competency based (or performance based) education is one of the 
hottest issues in education today..''*- Pro pone'nts praise its virtues with 
comment that it will be "a salvat^^n of education," "a shining knight on 
a white charger," and similar acronyms. Those opposed speak of the 
movement as "old wine in new bottles," "a good idea if one could figure 
out what .it is," and others. It appefars that one is either 'for or 
against with little middle ground. 

The movement to competency based education (CBE)"has been in various 
stages of development for the last decade, gaining momentum as time 
progresses. Teaching and learning, using a competency approach, has 
been in existence for a much longer period, 'although it mTgHt not have 
been thought of as- such. The. technique has been used in varying degrees 
when preparing workers for employment, particularly when need is great . 
and time is of the essence.' Subjects and course areas can, and have been, 
reduced to essenf'al requirements based on the t'ask._ When available 
training and learning time have been reduced, pYbgrams have been adjusted 
to insure thaf trained persons ha-ve been available when needed, and re- 
gardless of time reductions, the system appears to have been equal to 
the task. This fact was 'ver> much In evidence during World war II when 
the need for trained workers was acute. CBL methods were used for train- 
ing workers, regardless of terminology used. ^These practices have been 
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pulled off the shelf when needed and since they appear to get the job 
done, i;t is only natural that the technique^ would gain favor. 

In order to understand CBE, one must have a clear idea of: 1) the 



definitions that apply; 2) reasons why the traditional system of educa- 

tion will not suffice; 3) gains that may be realized through use of CBE; 

,and 4) arguments, pro and con, as voiced by persons touched by changes 

brought about by CBE\ In all of these, consideration' should be given to 

the philos^B^ical , psycholi^gical , and'^scientific issues and data, regard- 

less of supportive or aon-supportive evidence. 

The term performance based and competency based a-re-tfsed inter- 

jchangeably by most persons. Performance indicates an *act or observable 

behavior while competency includes performance, knowledge and values. 

I 

When CBE is used with teacher preparation and certification, it is de- 
fined as total education of classroom teachers.^ Competency based would 
appear more descriptive and H gradually replacing the term 'performance' 
as a title for the program. ^ 

Acceptance and Rejection 

^From the literature and reports on CBE, and they are prplific, it 
would appear that the program has received general acceptance. On the 
other hand, there seem to be those in the academid community who are 
opposed or not necessarily converted. Studies during the 6.0's show 
dissatisfaction and shortcomings with the normative or traditional 



Margaret Lindsay, .Performance Based Teacher Education: Examination 
of ;a Slogan , Journal of Teacher Education, Volume XXIV, Number 3, Fall 
*1973, " 
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teaching process. As the^ relate to teacher education, these constraints 
would include/ 1) teacher -education curri'cula are not bu?lt upon the 
actual work requirements of teachers; 2) instruction is not tailored to 
meet, the needs of individuals; 3) learning experiences are not provided 
which, relate directly to professional needs; and 4) the educatibnal 
system is not systematically evaluated.'^ Each of these limitations could 
be. applied to our general education system, a'nd they could describe the 
dissatisfaction voiced by increasingly larger numbers of people. 

Houston and Housman, in reviewing the mandated CBTE in Texas, point 
out that: 

K Teacher education ne\)er has beeb':^dequate in Amerxa. 

2. Societal and educational development of the past two decades 
> ^ ■ -have created school challenges which can be met only by 

teachers with vastly improved professional preparation; in , 
effect, changing conditions have rendered teacher education 
even less adequate. » - * ' 

3- ' To faol to concentrate oa improving the preservice and continu- 
ing education of teache-^s "to risk the viability of our , 



educational systems.^ 
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, Curtis R. Finch and James B. Hamilton,. Performance-Based Teacher 
Education Curric u 1 a Impl ications for Programs TThe Center for 
Vocational and TiBimcal Education, The Ohio State University, 1973. 

3 ' 

Stanley El am, Performance-Bas ed Tea'cher Education: Wh at is the 
State of the Art ? American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C, 1971. 

. ■ ' ? ' • i 

Robgrt W. Houston and Robert^B, Housman, CBTE: ' T he Ayes of Texas, 
Phi Delta Kappan, January, 1974. T 
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A review of^articles botm for and against the establishment of CBTE 
in Texas shows' strong language with l-^ttle or no empirical data to 
support either position. It appears tLt some persons have resorted to' 
emotional appeals to attract followers and their emotionalism has dis- 
placed dialog to a greater extent thin should be the case in an academic 
community Others relate the call for change to the military-industrial 
role in our society. Still others cite a lack. of sensitivity and appre- 
ciation for the^needs of the student who faces the realities of the real 
world after leaving the art-ficial, theoretical world of the classroom. 
Lack of sensitivity and appreciat->on for the needs of the student is 
.particularly disturbing and is voiced by many who have experienced "an 
education for nothing," a's has been expressed in the plight of the esti- 
mated 60% of the high school graduates who do not continue in higher 
education, receive no job training, but are "turned loose" on the job 
market/each year, with this clamor, it is not surprising that changes 
have been called for. • \ 

Proponents of the movement C'te studies-showing validity' and accept- 
ance of CBE. Young and Von Mondfrans irr their articled psychological 
imp?icafions of competency based education develop a rationale of 
interest, motivation, frustration and self-concept that explains the 
validity of improved learning through CBE,^ 

Klingstedt, ^n a similar paper, explains that programmed learning 
was a forerunner of competency based education.^ His views of 



5 

Jon I. Young and Von Mondfrans, Psychological Implications of 
.^ Competency-Based Education , Educational Technology, 1972. 

• ^Joe Lars Klingstedt, Philosophical Basis for Competency-Based > & 
Education , Educational Technology, 1972. •• , 
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exper mental ism being the^ thought pattern that gave- us CBE is particu- 
larly interesting. He bases these views on: 1) the rapid and constant 
social and technological changes in the world, 2) educational practice 
Should be baseS" on evidence provided by psychological data, and 3) man's 
psychological and so^iiological behavior is based on an economic and well- 
being motive. His arguments are persuasive, especially when he relates 
current practices in competency based eudcation to work of experimental 
psychologists such as Pavlov, Hull, Watson, Thorndike and Skinner. His 
expression that education is a step-by-steFr.'process /noving from the 'VT' 
simple to the complex and tha't to study man means to" sttldy h'is behavior^, 
logically leads to conditioning and behavior modification. Since 
criterion levels ^f performance are spelled out in CBE, the individual 
will have gained a real sense of accompl ishment when he reaches required 
performance goals and others •'ecogmze his ability to perform at a compe- 
tent level in his occupation. This leads to the us^e of behavioral 
objectives within CBE, which rebates, to the experimentalists' belief 
that lear,ning is a change in behavior. 

A Comparison 

What are the advantages of teaching competencies in relation to the 
traditional methods of instruction? The following comparative table 
developed by Young and Von Mondfrans is representative of the thoughts 
of many persons who advocate the use of corppetency based educational 
practices. 



7 . * 

Young and Von Mondfrans,' Toe; cit. 
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Possible System Improvements 

One might consider that CBE provides improvements over normative 
systems, but does this assertion apply to all education? With 'the lack 
of empirical data, i.t seems difficult -to justify discarding all tradi- 
tional > education, ' • 

It would appear that there may b.e subject areas' that lend themselves 

more readily to CBE techniques, Areas more readily adaptable to CBE 

methods. Those that fall in the cognitive^and psychomotor domain might 

be favorably' considered; but, where does the affective reside? There 

does not appear to be empirical data available that would logically cause 

one to substitute CBE for the learning activities' ttiat fall in the 

affective domain at this time.- 

In investigating the issue of CBE versus norma.tive. education 

■ it 

practices, one must consider the psychological '^eans of acquiring basic 
facts. Is there, a difference in acquiring and processing data? It would 

.appear not. Sensory perception is used by the learner in both methods. 
Processing and storing data would be similar. Where then does the 
difference lie? y , 

One might consider the difference in teaching/learning techniques. 

, CBE tends to focus on specifics where normative methods appear to be 
more broad or general. Attention and motivation appear easier to develpp 
with 'CBE, but this might be countered through versatil ity«i.n a normative 
system. Of course the versatile teacher might 'be expected, to. produce 
even better results in the CBE system, . 

If one considers achieving rules for higlier level cognitive action, 
the same sequence of action would apply for both CBE and normative 
systems. While rule learning might be considered a concept chaining 



action, rules w;!! vary inxontent. If rules/ar^. ."developed through con- 
cepts, they will distinguish among different ideas^'^"Ru]'es developed ■. 
'.through concepts may a^so permit the person to respond to, specific situ- 
ations. In either situation acquisition of rules will lead to problem . 
solving in a hierarchical sequence 

The instructional sequence for lea-^ning rule,s^ appears very similar 
to the methods used for behav4ormcd ^f -cation in CBE. In step'-one, the 
learner is informed about the p)ej:^formance he is expected to master wherf> 
^^^N^igS complete— a behavioral objective. Step two questions the 
learneP*in a way that requires recall of the previous learned concepts 
that make up the rule. Step three uses cues to lead in putting the rule 
together (concept champing)./ Rule four requires rule demonstration. 
These in turn lead to problem solving and new learning. 

X 

The Real Difference ? 

. There is nothing readily apparent that would explain differences in 
acquisition of learning using .either CBE or normative methods. It 
rather would appear that instructional techniques and the instructor's 
concept of those items of importance in relation to the learner's back- 
- ground (or data base) and ability a>"e the greater differences in the two 
systems. There are undoubtedly course areas, particularly in the cogna- 
tive-erfid^ychomotor |rea, tha^t m-ght offer improved learning using CBE 
■methods. Here again, results^would be in duect relation to the student's 
"ability and the versatilUy and expertise of ' the i;eacher; although 
azttention and motivation should be enhanced using CBE methods „ 



Robert M. Gagne, The_Cond\ti dns of Learning (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1970), pp. 63-64. ^ ' • 
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One area of concern ^would be in the area of the affective domain. 
Philosophical and moralistic issues may be more difficult to adapt to 
CBE. In teacher preparation, would CBE reduce the broad areas of know! « 
edge with wFiich one should become acquainted, in the interest of teaching^ 
learning specific competencies? While it is true that one should have 
depth in his specialty, one who has iew' related interests can be boring 
and might have limitations in a classroom/ Perhaps it would be to the 
best interests of all concerned if a determination were made of those 
curricula that lend themselves ,to CBE and those that are best served by a 
normative system. We would then have the best of both and lack of data 
would indicate a need for research to determine: ^ 

1. Those areas where CBE would improve over normative systems. 

2. Psychological impact of CBE on learning. ' 

3. Learning processes, that when employed, provide improvement in 

, learning when using CBE methods as compared to normative systems. 
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. "CO-OP" FOR CO-OP COORDINATORS 

by Vc'*r ' 
Gregory W..-6f:a5^, - 

Popular Program but Unprepared -Personnel 

' There are many reasons for the recent popularity of cooperative . 

vocational education programs ''in the .United States., The Office of 

Education has recommended that school districts acquaint stydents with 

the world of work by releasing them from school for a part of the school 

day. Therefore field experiences^, work study, and cooperative vocational 

education programs' are being initiated in unprecedented numbers across 

our country. Also, the Subcommittee on Education of the Committeeon 

Labor and Public Welfare published the following statement '^in 1968: ^ 

The part-time coolDerative plan i^undoiibtedly the best program 
we have^in vocational education. It consistently yields high , 
placement records, high employment stability-, and high jol) satis- 
faction. Students cannot be trained faster than they can be placed. 
The availability of training stations with employers is limited by 
^ the needs of the employer.! 



The most important reason is Part G of the Vocational^^cation Amend- 

? . » 

ments of 1968|/hich |}|ovided large sums of money for the initiation of 
cooperative voc^tTOJial education -fCVE) programs. This new vocational 



legislation suggests even greater amounts ef Federal money be channeled 
into cooperative progrlinjs.. 



1 r> r- '--»i> 

Bureau of Vocational, Technical and Continuing Education, 
Pennsylvania Department of Educat-ign.. Cooperative Vocational Education 
in Pennsylvania (Ha rriStiurg, Pennsylvania! Pennsylvania Department of 
Education, 1973),- p, 3. 



Because of these reasons, schoo\l districts have respondfid quickly 
to please the .Office of Education. However, this has caused, one ma^"or 
problem-. In their rush to please the Office of Education, many sch&I 
districts found themselves with a cooperative vocatiofiuj education, pro- 
gram and no qualified cooperative vocational .education teacher- 
coordinator. School off icials^ were asking colleges and universities to 
^ supply this much needed'm¥npow~e>7'There7ore^, makeshift cp-op classes 
X were instituted by colleges and universit^'es to certify the potential 
teacher-coordinators. !»• 

There are all k^nds of problems and difficulties encountered by the 
various states in attempting to certify tochers. This article is not 
intended to set Criteria for certif icafbn but to discuss, criteria for 
establishing quality teacher.-preparafi-p.n programs at the college and 
university level. These grogr^aras wfH. be designed to properly prepare' '."^ 
. ■" perspective CVE teacher-coord i'ns-tor^^ for the challenge of. running a ' 
cooperative vocattX)nal educat-ion program. 

The inost important part of this criteria is an 1nterns"hip. Almost 
•an educators wou,ld agree that a student-teachfng. experience ts-^f -utmost 
. importance for future teache*- success. It is hypocritical to believe we 
can expect successful CVE teacher-coordinators wi4^out a'' similar Exper- 
ience, Cooperative education is here to stay, and if we a>e , -not- careful 

t 

in the preparation of our teacher-coordinators, we will find ourselves 
-^with a monste^we cannot contro 

I Qualifications for Co-op Certification 
The University'of Minnesota discusses the .preparation of cooperative 
vocation^] .education personnel: . . 
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The preparation of cooperative vocational education personnel 
should be a shared responsi6ility of the State Departments of Edu- 
cation, teacher t'^aming institutions, local schools, and employers 
who prov^'de directed occupational experience for teachers in trBin- 
ing. There are.basical ]y three groups of individuals who receive 
pre-serv^ce training: (1) young high school graduates with minimal 
occupational experience who a^e completing a four-year college 
degree, (2) experienced business and' industry, or public service- • 
V'orkers who -etu^n to college to prepare for teaching, {3)*expen- 
enc'ed t^ache^s in othe^ subject matter^ fields who must be certified 
for vocational educat'on and who may lack adequSf^e occupational 
expe'^^ence 2 ^ ^ 

Minnesota s^ts crite^^-a of technical course work, professional course 

work, vocational education course work, and occupational experience for 

certification a^s a co-op coordinator, farmer S. SmHh was more specific 

'in sett-ng h^^> quaVf icat^^ns for cert^ficat on. He suggests that co-op 

coordinators be g-^aduates of an accredited college or university, have 

at least eight semester hours in trade and mdustrrel subjects, and of 

course, occupat^onaT work ^xpe^^ence. 

Both the Un^'versity of Minnesota and Sm'th discuss the importance 

of occupatiftna"! work expe-^^^gnce for c"o-op certification. Minnesota 

suggests a minimum of, one to^ three years as adequate ^d^m^th believes 

two yea^'^TToXe esseiifial for future co-op success Smit? makes note 

that the co-op coorclinator must have'some occupational work experience 

^n order for h'm to understand the problems wh-ch students encounter in 

industry. In add^t'on to this fact, a publication of The University of 

Minnesota s tastes: 



UnSe-s'ty of Minnesota, A Guide for Coop erative Vocational Edu- 
cation (Minneapolis, Minnesota: College of Education, D^v^sion of-- 
Vocational and Technical Education/ 1969), p' 104. 

* *. > 

3 

Farmer S SmUh, Industrial Coope'^atiye Training' (Durhapi, NC: 
American Prinfe^s, Ltd., ^972)7 pp- 77-787 



^Ibid , *p 78, 
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One of the reasons for insufficient cooperative vocational 
. education personnel is the necessity of finding individuals who 
have adequate occupational experience arisen as the required 
educational preparation. Inhere are many inJiividuals who begin 
teaching with minimal occupational experiende.whfiyfater discover 
that their practical knowledge in the occupational field is 
inadequate. 5 

' f 
Oithers,. ♦however, are now beginning to question the value of occupa- 
tional work experience as an indicator of future teafcher success. Kapes 
and Pawlowski concluded that "while industrial and teaching experience 
. are not related to student shop achievement, college credits earned are 
related in a positive manner." They also go on to say that: 

J It is important to point out that industrial experience while con- 
sidered a necessary condition for entry into vocational-technical 
education as a teacher, yielded either no relationship or a small 
negative relationship with shop achievement. 6 ; 

If current studies are indicating that occupational work experience • 
is not important to teacher success, we can conclude that occupational 
work e)^perience should not be an important criter'i'a in certifying co-op 
coordiriatbrs. Co-op teacher coordinators are involved in placing students 
^ a wide variety of occupations." Therefore, it is unrealistic to require 
a specified period of , occupational wo<"k experience in a particular tratie 
area. It is suggested that the requirement of occupational work experi- 
ence advocated by Smith and The University of Minnesota be replaced with 
a period of time spent with a successful co-op teacher coordinator.^ 



N 
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University of Minnesota, op, cit., p. 106. ' ^ ' 

' 6 * ' \ ' 

Jerome T. Kapes and Vladimir Pawlowski, Characteristics of 
Vocational-Technical 'instructors and Their RelaFonship to S tudent Shop 
Achievement (University Park, PA: Department of Vocational Education/' 

. T^^Pennsylvania State University, 1974), ^. ^. . • 
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This would g've the potential co-op teacher coordinator the "on- 
the-job" work experience we all believe is so vital in preparing persons 
for employment. The best way to accomplish this is through an internship 
program. 

Internship Charact er istics ' 
An "internship" generally describes a technique with the following 
characteristics: 

1. The technique is used in professional or sub-professional 
curricula at collegiate levels ("^n two-year or four-year 
institutions), 

2. It is typically undertaken as a culminating experience prior 
.to the student *s graduation but afte*^ preliminary clci^sroom 
work. ' * • 

/ 3. It occurs in an actual professional' job situation where the 
PV / int^ern experiences the requirements of employment, 

4. tt»is conceived as a way primarily of enabling the student to 
apply the concepts and sk-ill^he has learned in the college 
classroom rather than a way of learning new skills and 
knowledges. % 

5. It is usually a fuH-piiie, resident experience and typically at 
least three months ii^'M^ength in order to provide a complete 
experience. I 

6. The intern is. usually pierced in a firm or agency that 1s 

I selected by .the college for its progressive method of qper^tion. 

J, The intern"' Is supervised at his internship agency by a.pro- 

^ feSslona^ person who has been selected for his ability in his 
1 - profession -and , for his competence as a trainer/ 

The int^"n$hip for co-op coordinators can best be characterized as 

"fm ^ * 

a period of professional experience after' completing the necessary course 
work for certification, but prior to obtalnin^-rtr 



Ralph E. Mason and Peter G- Haines, Cooperative Occupational Edu- 
cation (Danville, ^ Illinois: The Interstate Pr'5nte''s and Publishers, 
Inc. ,-1972), p: 17- , ■ 
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Internship General Principles 
Jean and Stranger have discussed internships for administrators in 
a recent article. They conclude that: 

•Internship assignments should be designed to provide a wide 
•variety of experiences. An opportunity to gain those knowledges 
. and understandings which stimulate the development of human skills 
that are so essential for the vocational education administrator 
should be provided. » 

These same principles would hold true in the establishing of an inter^-. 
ship- for CVE teacher-coordinators. 

The internship should be a carefully planned segment in the process 
of preparing CVE teacher-coordinators. However, most universities and 
c-6lleges omit this valuable segment becausl^f numerous reasons. Many 
colleges and universities feel the pressure apjDlied by school officials 
to mass produce CVE personnel and they do not have the time to include 
this segment of preparation. Some teacher education institutions cannot 
-afford the time or money -to properly supervise the internship. Other 
colleges and universities see no value in the internship. It is ironic 
tha.t vocational departments that prepare cooperative education personnel, 
believe in the philosophy of on-the-job work experience, yet they do nof 
-provide an opportunity to practice the "hands on" philosophy in the 
preparation of qualified CVE teacher-coordinators. 

It must be recognized that many of the persons preparing to be CVE 
teacher-coprdinators are presently employed as full-time teachers. This 
makes the timing of the internship very crucial. It would, seem most 
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Thomas C. Dean and Norman R. Stranger, "The Preparation of Admin- 
istrators for Post-Secondary Vocational Education: New Perspectives," 
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suitable for these persons to undertake their internship experience dur- 
ing the summeir months. Thes is indeed possible because most cooperative 
education prog<dnis are on a year-round schedule. The teacher-coordinator 
IS employed on an extended schedule, and essentially conditions are the 
sjt\e for cooperatwe educat"'on in July , as in March^ This does not infer 
that the summer should be the only time that the internship would be made 
available. It would be most advantageous for the college supervisor to 
have five o" s^x internship programs operating each term. 

The college supervisor must select the best cooperative education - 
programs to be used for internships. Just as the CVE teacher-coordinator 
must evaluate potential training stations for his students, the college 
supervisor must evaluate the CVE p>^ograms to be used for the internship 
experience. He must a^so have approval from the administration before 
preparing any type of internship program for the student. 

College credit should be obtained for the internship. Indiana 
University of Pennsylvania has a similar prc^gram for distributive edu- 
cation students and gives six credit hours for this experience. It is 
'recommended that the internship for preparing CVE 'teacher-coordinators 
be given credit. If the internship is part, of a master's degree program, 
the six cred-^ts should be part of the required 30 credits and not six 
credits above and be)ond the 30. 

Preparing to Meet th e Challenge 
The internship "a transition to professional practice wherein the 
neophyte applies, learned theory to actual practice, adapting himself to 
the demands of the employer and fellow employees."^ 

9 ' • 

Mason and Haines, op cU., p, 101. 
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The i>i|:ernship experience should be the most rewarding and benefi- 
cial experience in the student's cu^r -culum. To insure thys, the college 
supervisor and supervising teacher-coord-'nator must d^velo l a pjlan which 
enables the ^tudent to gain the most benefits from the experience. The 
intern should be exposed to a?t?l involved with student sfel^ction for the 
co-op program, interviews, student evaluation, supervision on the' job, 
and^all tlie other activities that the CVE teacher-coordinator normal Ij/^ 
encounters. 

The intern has learned about ch-'^d labor 1-aws, trSiining agreements, 
si/pervision, and evaluation in the classroom. The internship 'experience 
provides him with the oppo-'tunity to apply those things learned in his 
college classes under the watchful eye of the supervisfng teacher- 
coordinator. It is ve-'y interesting to look at the similarities between 
the internship for the perspective cooperative education teacher- 
coordinator ap'd the on-the-job wo'^k experience of the student trainees 
in cooperative education. 

t 

« 

The co-op coordinator will carefully select training stations for 
his students just as the ccHege superv.sor carefully select the sites 
for the intern The co-op coordina'to'- sets up a training plan of various 
activifes which he wishes his students to be exposed to, just as the 
college supervisor plans the .jitern's exposure to. the various p^-oblems 
and challenges facing the co-op coos^dinator. The co-op coordinator 
visits his students on the job just as the college supervisor should 
visit his interns. The'efo^e, we could say that the college supervisor 
is a co-op coordinator ^t the higher educat-'on level. 

The methods and techniques used in the internship are similar to 
the cooperative education student's training experience. However, 
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Mason- and Haines discuss a very important distinction in the philosophies 
of the two educational experiences. They conclude that the distinction 
is subtle but important because it affects matters ^uch as placement, 
Supervision and timing of the experience. yFhe intern has mastered the 
basic academic content of his^ profession and he has been screened for 
entry into the profession. During the internship he is treated as a 
member of the profession. On 'the other thand, the cooperative education 
student is a student-employee w&o is learning the procedures of the 
pv^fession, on the job, wlaile supervised by senior employees or unit 
supervisors. F^om tfje cooperative education student's experience comes ' 
increased skills and knowledges of the job, a better understanding of 
actual practice, and, hopefully, a motivation for increased performance 
in the classroom. 

.Besides the "on-the-job" experience that the intern receives, other 
activit;ies should be included in the total internship experience to make 
it as -enriching as possible. Weekly seminars held at the university or 
at the various intern sites would enable the college supervisorVto see 
the interns at least once-a-week to discuss any problems the interns 
have and also, to better coordinate the entire -internship experience. The 
"college' supervisor should assign special individualized projects for the 
interns which are closely related to their particular program. 

» 

Leadership for the Intern 
The supervising^teaqher is the person who will have the closest ^ 
relationship with the intern duf-ing the experience, and the ultimate 
success of the program will depend on the supervision and guidance of' 

'"ibid: . ' ' . ' ' 
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the super^sing teacher ,From the Co]lege/or universrty's' standpoint, . 
the college supervisor^ is responsibrle fflr the supervision of the^^interrj 
as well as^Goordinatipg the inte-^nship program' with 'the supervising ^ 
teacher-coordinator, it is -uriposslble for tfiese ^activitjesyto be effec- . 
tivpiy coordinated without pe^-i^dtiic visitat-^ons Ijy^the eat^age supervisor/ 
The college supervisor shoulcF visn the intern at least four to fi^e!; ^ 
times^during the term to d-scuss and direct tKe, internship experience.. , ' , 

The supervising teacher-^ because of his close relationship^ with- the 
intern, should play a major role m the evaluatiWlproc^st ~ T^e Student's 
'^participation in seminars and work .op the individual ized'prdjBcts must 
also be considered 'in the evaluation. Betause of the professional ^nature' 
of the internship, the three part-es (the college supervi^sor, supervising^"^, 
teacher, and inteV^n) sboi^d discuss the tentative evaluation b'^f ore it js 
finalizede. ^' ' ^ ' ' , . 

A ftractUioner '-s Opinion - . / • ■ * - , 

^ The internship should have as its major purpose the devej^prftent^qj; • 

professional Qonipdtence. Tjt must be remembered that any internship prb- 

gram will take planning in prde< for ^t to be a valuable educa-tional - ' 
* \ ^ * . 

experience, 'there seems to be^ too many experiences in education today 
that lack planning and purpose.. W,th the unprecedeated ^gnowth of^-^^ ; ; 
cooperative vocational education programs an*»t1i4^ ne4i/ for qualified 
teacher-coord '.nators, a'carefully. planned curriculum to prepare these 
individuals Is essenfaV 'An internship should play a major role.i^ 
this program to jnsure p^o^ssional competence f&r the teacher-coordinator. 
This competence cannot be left to chance/ . 
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DECISIONS. AND SYSTEMS--THE ADM|NISTRArOR'S DILEMMA 

■ / by 

Fred L. Bierly 

The Neecf fot Systems . \ 

Today's administrator needs accurate information on a timely basis 
in order to carry o1i,t his, duties of planning, controlling, leading, and 
rewarding J This information, in the raw form of data, is relaTed to 
attendance, inventory, space utilization, transportation, budgeting, 
personnel, etc. Accuracy in the collection of data in each of these 
areas is a prime requisite to the effectiveness of an administrator. 
Of course, timeliness is just as important as accuracy^ the dynamic 
and ongoing environment of a school 'system. If the administrator 
receives- information that is 100% accurate, but is one, hour, one day, 
or one week later than required in the decision-making process, then the 
information is useless, _ Likewise, information that is always received 
on time, or even early, if inaccurate, is^,of no use whatsoever. This 
suggests that the school administrator must have- the correct information, 
when he needs^n^t;, if he is to perform effectively.. 

Performance Improvement 

The administrator's performance is also dependent upon accurate and 
timely infonnation„ Within any typical organizational environment, top 
management will be motivated toward performanc^^rovement,^ This is 



D. R, Hampton, et aK, Organizational Behavior- and the Practice of 
Management '(Hl.inois: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1973}, p. 520". 
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becoming increasingly. more important in education Within recent years 

as can be seen by the emphasis upon accountability and assessment. As 

stated in one of the bulletins (August, 1971) of /the Pennsylvania 

Department of Education on Educat.ional Quality Assessment: 

> The pr-'ncipal aims of the Bureau of Educational Quality 
Assessment are to offer schools in the Commonwealth valid 
and reliable information pertaining to school qutcomes 
and to ^dent^^fy some of the condition correlates of these 
outcomes, 3 " y ' / 

Edwards has pointed out, 

Recent developments in information theory have a common 
purpose--to show decision makers surer' w^ys to attain 
their goals. The gr^nd concept.of business is that 
business consists of complicated interrelationships 
capable of being expressed in terms-of symbolic logic. 
Once such a framework is constructed, the result would 
provide a bas'^S for reviewing the past or taking action 
in the present or planning for the future. ^ 
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Administrators in education will find this framework as appropriate 
for their needs as those in any other situation. The school admin- 
istrator must be abVe to logically interpret complex interrelationships 
between the effect' ve utilization of space and personnel to meet the 
needs of his clients— that is, students, parents, and citizens— as 

well as consider budgetary, transportation, and many other factors 

5 

making up the total environment in which he funct^'ons. This indicates 
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N F Russell , "Pupil School and Community Condi tions : Definition 
and Measurement " Educational Quality Assessment, Phase I'l Findings , 
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J B Edjwa^ds Wanted: Someone to Manag^ Information." Data 
Management , July, 1974, 12, 7, pp 22-25 
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D. L B^jwbake'^ and R H Nelson, Jr , Creative Survival in 

Educational Bureaucracies (California: McCutchen Publishing 
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• a very difficult situation in which-the adnii.nistrato»- must effectively 
perform. 

The performance of his duties is further complicated by the . 

dichotomy of a professional functioning within a bureaucracy. Brubaker 

and Nelson^ identify this dichotomy as follows: 

The professional is bound by a norm of service and a code 
of ethics to >^epresent the welfare of his clients. The 
bureaucrat *s/foremost responsibility is to represent and 
promote the /interests of his organization.^ 

This characteris^tic of a bureaucracy is -often exhibited as a disregard 

for the client/ Downs points out that^ . 

Bureaus adopt impersonalUy in. dealing with their clients 
for two reasons- Every pub^^c or quasi-public bureau is ^ 
normally instructed to give ail citizens equal treatment 
before the law And, bureaus must use formal rules or 
procedures, but formal rules are Incompatible with personal 
treatment of clientele,^ 

Therefore, the collection of accurate and^timely data to be utilized 

as information may thus be inhibited. 

DeGreene further suggests that bureaucracies reflect Ma^ow's 
- ' ' \ 

physiologica' needs of safety and secunty which represent extensions 

*i o I 

of the thought processes of thei*^ constituents. The^^fefo^e, the need 
for information ^^equired to perform within-the complicated inter-. 
, relationships of a school en\. ironment - ^s daily, being balanced against 



^Ibid., p. 69 
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the need for a cohtinuation of the bureaucracy within which the 
administrator must function. This confl.ict can be resolved through a 
systematic and professional approach to the administrative process* 

Professional Model ' ^ 

The professional approach is also more orieYited toward the client 
and his needs. This is particularly noticeable in a hospital or 
research institute environment where the professional is concerned 

». 

primarily with the d-'scovery and application of knowledge. In this 
situation he will tend to be highly flexible and individualistic in 
the relationship with his clients. "Doctors must be responsive to 
their clients as far as the' general results of ^ their services such as 

Q 

curing disease and maintenance of health. . . This degree of 
individualistic treatment will not be found in the school situation, 
nor will the corresponding responsibility and accountability be found 
there. 

This professional model has not been implemented in the schools 

because, as government organizations, they^ are, by their very nature, 

bureaucratic This would seem to indicate th,at the professional 

<i^prodch cannot be implemented^ However, Brubaker and Nelson (1974) 

offer an O'^gariizational model which combines the professional and 

bureaucratic approaches for our schools and utilizes the best of each 
^ 11 

in our school systems. Using this model, the administrator can 
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develop a responsive system to meet the needs of his clients. 
Concomitant with the professional approach is a systematic approach to 
the utilization of information in the decision-making process. 

Systems Model ' 

This systems model for administration .t$i.Qtie*pf a r>ym^^£r of alter- 
native approaches that has beea implemented in recent years. Since the 
word "system" has such a wide range of connotations, it is advisable 
to be more specific and identify a useful definition. Murdick and Ross 
offer a definition upon which we can build a model of school systems. 
They suggest that, 

. , a system is a set of elements forming an activity^ 
or a processing pK)cedure/scheme seeking a common goal 
or goals by operatjnjg^on data and/or energy and/or 
matter in a tilne reference to yield information and/or 
energy and/or matter J2 

Although this definition may appear too broad to be of use, we shall 

see that it applicable to a school situation 1n a number of contexts 

Keeping in mind the administrator's need for accurate information on a 

timely basis in orde^ to function effectively, Murdick's and Ross' 

definition can be stated more specifically as follows: "A system is a 

set of elements forming an activity seeking common goals by operating 

on data in a time reference to yield information." With this as the 

basis for a systems model in the school situation, it is now possible 

* r • 

to identify fome of the contexts m which this model might be used* 
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Use of the Systems Model 

Minor uses the systems model 1n school psychology to replace the 

medical model which he suggests is in common use at the present time. 

He proposes that the school psychologist who uses the "medical model, 

1 ^ 

where the object of study and treatment is the individual patients 

does'not include enough information upon. which to make valid .judgments 

in assisting his client. \^ 

Recent developments in psychoanalytic ego- psychology, 
general systems theory, social psychiatry, family^- 
therapy, and communication theory are beginning to 
merge .ihto an ecological field within which the 
referring problem arose 

The, school psychologist, then-, would use a broader base o^interaction 

theories and ref errant sets upon which to make decisions .^to assist his 

clieVit, The adhiinistrator, in. turn, would h^ve the type of information 

necessary to make program decisions on a timely basis to assist the 

psychologist.. 

Of course, the systems approach in education has a mucK wider 
range of applications than school psychology. The guidance and 
,counseling fynctions within a school must be especially sensitive to^^ 
their client^s needs. Jnis implies not only a sensitivity to the 
personal needs of the Student, but also the necessity for accurate 
and timely information on career possibilitieSo Career data relating 
to present and future opportunities in the .world of work has been 
collected and disseminated by both State and federal agencies o This 
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data must be continually updated in order to provide accurate 

information upon which career decisions can be made. This requires a 

system capable of collecting accurate data on a timely basis and then 

disseminating this as information to the client as needed. There are 

many other areas in education where the information systems model can 

have a great deal of influence. 

for instance, Danziger and Hobgood * 

. . . foresee the day when all these administrative 
subsystems (student records, faculty and staff records, 
financial activities, and physical facilities) will feed - 
information 'into a large data base. This data base will 
provide the historical information needed to support a 
mathematical simulation model of the university. Such a 
simulation model should also be able to assist in long- 
range forecasting of enrollments , budget requirements 
and facility needs. 

Although referring to higher education, their statement is appropriate 

for all ojevels, as can be seen by the installation of these systems in 

a number of school districts and intermediate units throughout 

Pennsylvania. And, of cdiwcse, there are many other instructional 

systems available which provide a means of giving remedial and develop 

mental instruction on^an individual basis o 'As important as all of 

these systems are in the decision-making process, this is not -meant 

to imply that systems are the salvation of our sghools. 

Misuse of Systems - ' ^ * * 

Sergiovanni and Carver state emphatically that "the system 
analysis movement is seen by many school executives as an opportunity * 



^,_E. Danziger and S, Hobgood, "The Impact of CoiAputers on 
Education." In E. 0. Joslin (ed,), An'Introduction to Computer Systems 
(Washington, Do C: College Readings, Inc., 1969), p.. 164o 
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to regain stature, autonomy, pQwer, and control. Others try to 
escape reality by becoming enraptured in the system process to the 
detriment of effective decision-making* This creates a resistance to 
the system approach itself which may be difficult to overcome. 
Another difficulty which has been especially noticeable in the 
application of systems techniques is the very prominent resistance to 
change, Caruth, in recognizing this problem, recommends a possible 
solution. 

, We can probably never eradicate all resistance, but we 
cap reduce it to manageable proportionSc Some people 
'will resist change no matter what. we do. On the other 
hand, the majority of people will come to accept change 
if they are allowed to participate in developing* the 
change, if management communicates openly with them- 
concerning change, and if they are taught to accept 
change as a way of life.^^ 

This' means th'e^school administrator must actively encourage others to 
partitipat,e in, the change process, ' / 

Implementing: the Systems Model- 

/Serg-'ovanni and Carver indicate four points which are necessary 

to the effect! ver implementation of the systems approach and the 

resultant need for change. They suggest that, 

\ .0 success depends upon whether systems applications 
in education (1) are able to permit broad descretion at 

.lower levels when needed; (2) can remain general enough 
• ?o that we do not get bogged down in pursuing educational 

j)bjectivesr (3) will remain flexible enough so that * 
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feedback is not a test of success or failure of one's 
plans and strategies, but input which can modify pr§S£nt 
operations and if necessary reorder goals; and (4) are . 
able to bring students, teachers, school executives, and 
community together o c J8 
\. 

Holland, et aK, conducted a study of socio-technical factors relating 

to the implementation of information systems, the result of which 

provide an additional solution to the problem of resistance. Their 

study indicated that, 

. 0 . users should be involved in systems design,, either 
by a high degree of user-designer interaction during a 
system* s design stage or by early user input so that the 
systpi designer meets use^ requirements J 9 

Wi-th all of this there, are still many problems in applying systems 
concepts to education. Vaughn is the devil's advocate in pointing out- 
many of the faults which can be found in school systems « He indicates 
that "lacking- adequate resea*^ch, the value of systems in educ'Ssttipn has 

' on 

its origin in matters of faith, rather than veritable fact." farther, 
he points out "a direct one-to-one»relationship between the systen 
model and the full 5cale undertaking is not always achieved^' He 
conti'nues by suggesting that education will not succeed in implementing 
systems until it matches the physical and natural sciences so that 
"results' may be analyzed, prescribed, and most important of all. 
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guaranteed . , Vaughn concludes that, 

* ^ 

. . . some systems, unfortunately, appear designed more 
for advanced degrees, for a saving of taxpayers' money, 
or even for the payment of performance contracts than 
. for the improvement of a child^s educationo23 ' , 

And, there is much truth in what he points out to us. We have all 

seen sys^^tnsjurporting' to do things which are never quite achieved, 

or which end up in a control function only and do not provide 

information ^f or correction and improvement of the systemo It does not 

have to be this way , however, as^ there are pressing educational needs 

which can best be met through a systems approach; 



Systems and Management 

One of the most important areas in educati't)n wheJe^systems can 

be .of tremendous assistance is in the^management *^unctiofio'*^ayman 

agrees in his statement that "One thing most people could agree on 

with rega^^d to education is the need for improved management practices 

2^ ^ 

and improved decision-making." And Wm concurs in the general 

case that management information systems are a necessity in every 

. . 25 ' ^ 

orgamzatioh, Hayman confirms this in stating . . improvement 

in education clearly depends on improved management practice, and 

this in turn depends on more effective information systems." 



^^Ibid., p. 300. ^ 

^^Ibid., p. 30K 
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These systems must do mo»-e than /tist store information for later use. 

-^hey must be capable of delivering this information when the user needs ( 
it. The information needed will include that which is available from 
a cost and accounting system utilized for every educational program. 
Of course, the adnfinistrato^ must balance the expense of getting the 
information against the utility derived from that informationc The 
measure of the meaning of information for tha user "comes by balancing 
the improvement in the user/s behavior as a result of having the 
information against the cost of gaining the information^"^^ The 
primary emphasis here is on the results of the System, 'not the system 
itself. It is important to note that the administrator "dofes not have 
to understand how an informative system works, only how to use it."^^' 

.That is a critical point to keep in mind as_ systems become more 
popular in education - the administrator must use the system ir> the 
decision-making process/ 

4 

There are other advantages to a systems approach in addition to 

getting information for decision-making on a timely basis. Rozik and 

Elsie list them as follows: 

K A wciy of viewing large problems within a productive 
perspective. . 

2. The effective organization of the parts into meaningful 
systems for dealiiig with problems. 

3. The effective application of resources based on 
alternative organizations. 
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4. A context for understanding the constraints imposed 
upon the institutional structure* of education. 

5. A group of planning techniques which makes possible 
- ^ large-scale, long-range planningo 

J> 

6. An interdisciplinary, problem-oriented approach to 
research and development. 29 . 

Taking all of these /actors into account, one can see the advisability 

of the school administrator seriously considering the systems^ 

orientation in his approach to solving school problems. 

Summary 

Impirdved resource avocation for the educational system is ^ ' - 

necessary in order to get more learning for each dollar spent. 

Using the available resources to build completepather 
than fragmented systems for<^educational technology at 
all levels - elementary, secondary, and post-secondary- 
would provide for the most effective use of these 
resources. 30 

As Berg points out', 

'Education is ^betng measured by results. No .longer is 
it simply a matter of measuring attendance against 
. revenue/- success or failure is being ^determined on the 
basis of fulfilling p'^e-est&bl ished, measurable criteria,. • ^ 
The results-orieiitpd, systems approach is proving that / „ 
it has a lot to bffer in the ffeld of education. 31 

It will be the administrator*s responsibility to take what is offered 

and put It to use in a manner appropriate for his needs* Furthermore, 

he must be certain that .correct informationo's available ^on a timely 



29 » < 

T. A. Rozik and L. Jo Elsie, "Systems Approach Theory in ' < 
Educatlono" Journal of Industrial Teacher Education , Spring, 1973, 
10, 3, pp. 7-25e . ' .V. ' NL / ' 



30 ^fe 
Dc Henderson, "More Le^arnin^ for Educational Dollar." Journal of 



Systems Management , March, 1973,-^0, 3, pp^ 22-27 

31 ' ' ^ 

R. D. Berg, "Systems Help Educational Planning and Control." * -^-.^-^^ 

Journal of Systems Management , December, 1970, 21, 12, pp. 8-14 
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basis in order to make the hard decisions required in the dynamic 
environment of a school system. This capability "is gnhanced by th^ 
effective use of the systems process in decisibn-makfng. 



\ 
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INITIATIVE IN TEACHER EDUCATION: 
TIME IS RUNNING OUT 

by 

Kurt Eschenmann 

Teacher Bias and Influence 

A major barrier to educational! fulfillment confronting today's 

secondary vocational student is identified in the following quotation: . 

• '. . there is an inherent bias of many teachers, elementary 
through university. This bias reflects the attitude that succesi 
IS achieved by the acquisition of academic content which is not ' 
occupational ly releventi 

While the presence of such teacher centered bias is cause for concern, 
the identification of these bias is not enough. They must be removed 
from the classroom. The initiative should.be assum'ed by teacher educa- 
tion institutions. Sinte this action h^s-not occurred-, vocational 
educators must pre^ss^r this change immediately and on a wider front. 

The part-time area vocational -technical'school (AVTS) dominates . 
Pennsylvania's approach to secondary vocational education. Under this 
plan the secondary vocational student receives general education instruc 
tion at his home school and vocational instruction at an area vocationa-1 
school." .Realizing that teacher bias reflecting negative attitudes " 



toward vocational education do exist, some vocational educators feel • 
that a studen's exposure to an environment stressing a dual educ^itional 
philosophy may prove detrimental to' his total learning achievement. 



Keith Goldhanmer and Robert B. Taylor,. Career Educatio n: perspec- 
tives^nd Promise (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing ' 
Company, 1972), p. 187. . 
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• At the resident school, the vocational student Is exposed to an 
educational philosophy whfch^ is academically oriented, while vocational 
instructors stress a philosophy oriente.d toward occupational competencies. 
These two differing philosophies can cause serious identity problems for 
the student. All too frequently the identity problem may be reflected 
by the student in low academic achievement and poor classroom behavior. 

Some educators agree that classroom teachers influence the attitudes 
of their students through their classroom behaviors (Webb, 1971). This 
influence, either positive or negative, is one determinant of students' 
future academic and social behavior. If the non-vocational educator 
reflects attitudes favorable toward vocational students and vocational 
education, these students will have a tendency to view their curriculums. 
in a similar: fashion. Unfortunately, negative teacher attitudes toward 
vocational education can have an equal" impact, moreso a stigma effect. 
"These attitudes tend to stigmatize both individuals and programs hav- 
ing goals related to the world of work with the exception of those 
ofccupations classified as the professionals"^ Teacher attitudes may be 
of minor importance to many , teacher educators. If they understand that 
not only does a teacher's attitude directly affect his personal behavior, 
but that ". . , the way a teacher behaves^, pot what he knows, may be the 
most important issue in the transmission of the teaching-learning 
exchange," this issue may become one of im^rtance. Considering that 



^Ibid, 
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many teacher-centered influences remain with students for the rest of 
their lives, the' attitudes wh-fth non-vocational educators reflect 'toward 
vocational students in their classes cannot.be left to chance. 

The Role of Voifational Educatio n 

• Vocational student enrollment has increased rapidly in the last 10 
years. 'Great numbers of vocational students are also found in non- 
vocational classrooms. . Recent technological 'and economic demands upon 
our society have brought about these increases in student enrollment. 
The popularity of vocational education and its value lie in its ability 
to s'atisfy three closely related manpower needs. 

First, vocational education is a partner in meeting the basic man-, 
power needs of our nation. But other organizations also help in meeting 
these-needs, and vocational education cannot accept full credit in the 
event that all employable people are successful in finding work. Accord- 
ingly, the recently 'rising unemployment does not reflect the "failure of 
vocational education. 

Second, vocational education, in helping to m^et the first b^srq 
need, has increased the vocational options available to students. As 
technology demands increasing numbers of indi-viduals who possess new and 
diTfefentoccupationaT skills, vocational education has provided the 
necessary training. This provision is extremely important if we are to 
ensure that our program will continue to keep pace with our nation's- 
technological advances- 
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Third, vocational programs utilize general education>)offerings to 

provide the indWidual with both general education and vocational skill 
4 

development. ' , ' 

The number of jobs requiring a baccalaureate degree has been stead-ily 
decreasing. This decreased demand for individuals who possess the -college 
degree has been replaced by a demand for individuals which acquire'^two • 
year' associate degrees or their equivalents. In ^pite of these projec- 
^tions, |the following evidence seems to indicate that the pursuit of the 
baccalaureate degree is still a strong- societal desire: I 

• • . ' V 

a. Almost 80 percent of secondary school students are enrolled in 
either the college preparatory or general^edircation curriculum 

^ designed to ready them for 'College attendance. When 80 percent 
are readying themselves to^do what 80 p'fer.cent will not be^able 
to do, something is surel-y wrong. ^ ' , 

b. Almost three in four community college students are enrolled in 
'the college transfer program in spite of the fact thaf fewer 

than one in four will ever attain the baccalaureate degree. 

c. Oyer 60 percent of all Vietnam veterans now using ^their educa- 
tional benefits are enrolled in foyr-year college or university 
programs.^ 

Present Trends in Teacher Ed.ucation i'^ • ^ ' ^ 

The naturfe of studgnt enrollment in teacher education curriculums 
i.s important to consider for two reasons. First, the major-ity of 
students who attend' colleges or universities are the products of either 
high school college preparatory or general ^education curriculums which 
are designed for college admission. We can assume <|jat high school 



"4 ' ' 

Kenneth B. Hoyt, Career Education: What it is and Hbw to do it ' 

(Salt Lak-e City, .Utah: Olympus Publishing Company, 1967). 
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Thomas E. Long (ed.),' Essays on Career Education (-University Park, 

Pennsylvania:^ The Pennsylvania State University, 1973), p. 3. ' 
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vocational students who meet requirements for college admission will 
comprise a minority of the total college student body. Second, most 
high.schools have their schedules, courses, and curriculums structured 
in such a way that the college and vocationally oriented students are 

♦ « 

academically and socially separated in the school environment. -It'is.a 
fair assumption that the majority of those college students who enter 
the teacher education curriculum (and later the p^ofession) lack under- 
standing and acceptance of vocational education and its purposes. 

Students can gain an understanding of vocational education before 
they accept a teaching position in two ways: ' through independent inves- 
tigation;*or as part of their college curriculums. The former is a 
possibility while the latter, according to alL indications, seems 
extremely unlikely. Teacher education iWf-tutions are not -presently 
noted for their interest in vocational education. "Components of teacher 
education programs are often determined by departmental traditions."^ 
« H is unfortunate 'that 'this tradition does not include a course (or 
understanding^ of) vocational" education. To vocationaT educators , ttiese 
"traditional" teacher education 'practices are inadequate. Thousands of 
new teachers are being placed yearly in the nation's secondary schools 
with little understanding of voG.at1t)na1 education theory. These numbers' 
increase substantially when we cpfl^der those teachers already in the 
^ classroom. How will these teachers, products of academically .oriented 
curriculums, view the vocational student? Wil-1 they-'understand student 
capabilities and interests? Will they attempt to present creative and • 



George E. Dick-son 'and Richard W. Sa^ce, - Partners for Educa tional 
Reform and Renewal (Berkley, California: McCutchan Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1973), p. 13. ■ 
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interesting learning experiences? Will teachers bore themselves and 
their students wittv irrelevant classroom lectures? The psychologicar ^k-" 
and academic damaged non-vocational educator could inflict upon a voca-> 
tional student is monumental. We must assure that such damage does nat 
occur. To do this, we will need changes in the present nature and conduct 
of teacher preparation. 

High School Environments and Teacher Attitudes 

The nature and composition of the high school is another significant 
factor which must be considered when viewing this topic. Kaufman (1967) 
suggested that the type of school in which the teacher was employed 
(general, comprehensive or vocational) could be an indicator of the non- 
vocational teachers' attitude toward vocational education and vocational 
students. Of the vocational teachers employed at vocational schools, 78. 
percent expressed attitudes favorable toward vocational education. Sixty- " 
eight percent of the academic teachers at the vocational high school held 
attitudes favorable toward vocational education. Thirty-one percent of 
the secondary non-vocational teachers employed in the academic high school 
^ reflected attitudes favorable toward vocational education. The lowest 
attitudes recorded were expressed by the academic teachers in comprehen- 
sive high schools^ In this category only 26 percent of those teachers 
felt that vocational curriculums were worthy of recognition. Four 
reasons contributed to their poor attitudes. First, they were not 
impressed by- the quality of the vocational graduates.', Second, academic 
teachers felt that the presence of a quality vocational program would not 



^Jacob J. Kaufman, et al , The Role of the Secondary Schools 
(University Park, Pennsylvania: The Pennsylvania State University, 1967). 
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.^-attract industry into the area. Third, they feTt the vocational student 

lacked scholarly achievement. Fourth." they felt that the student should 

not take vocational training so early in life.^ These attitudes are ' 

typical of how the academic teachers, products of our teacher education 

curriculums, tend to view the vocational students in their class. How 

J can we expect the vocational studen.t to take pride in not only himself, 

but his work as well when such negative attitudes are considered to be 

typical of 'the adult ^academic world? The answer is simple, we cannot. 

I • ■ 

Needs Dictated by Present Trends 

The Vocational. Education Act of 1963 and the amendments of 1968 
clearly indicate that vocational education is not removed from the' rest • 
of education. "Separatism must end, and occupational education must be 
an integral part of all education -at all levels."^ This spirit must be 
applied to not only the high schools of America but the colleges and 
universities as well. What we need are new ideas in teacher education 

programs. which promote theories' and concepts of vocational education. 
We nip^encourage active participation by all sectors of education." 
It is not enough that the sec^indary non-vocational teacher recognize 
this problem. They must become actively involved in bringing about these 
changfes. 

Unless a college or university has a vocational teachers education 
program, graduates entering the teaching profession have had no 



^Ibid. 
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undergraduate courses in vocational education. We must thus assume that 
the deans of education are not responsible to, or aware of, the need for 
such required courses. If they were, the majority of our teacher educa- 
tion institutions would require all teacher education majors 'to success- 
fully complete at least one course in the principles of vocational 
educat'fon The lack of such courses in college and university curricu- 
lums must lead us to the^assumption that teacher educators have not 
taken the initijitive. Consequently, we as vocational educators must 
press for these needed changes immediately! 

The negative attitudes' of academic teachers who confront vocational 
students loom as insurmountable barriers to educational fulfillment. 
While'this situation may seem hopeless, there is a workable solution. 
Georgiady (1973) conductecf a study to identify and explore causes of 
probalble negative teacher attitudes toward vocational education and tso 
develop means for assisting tect^hers in forming less biased attitudes. 
He found that those teachers who expressed negative attitudes toward 
vocational education did so due to a lack of vocational understanding. 
These teachers did not understand either the purpose or basic philosophy 
of vocational education. The successful completion of a "mini" course 
on vocational theory and philosophy as well as the world of work brought 
about more favorable results. Georgiady's study suggests that the 
solution to solving these teacher-centered biases may be in exposing 
teachers to courses which will give them an understanding of vocational 



Nicholas P. Georgiady,. "A Research Study_[n the Development of 
Affecting Means of Altering the Attitudes of Elementary School Teachers 
Toward Vocational Education," Research Project Conducted at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio; June 1972 (Washington, D.C.: United States 
Office of Education, 1972). 
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education. Teacher education institutions could aid in reducing these 
biased attitudes by imp! erne ntifi| required vocational education "mini" 
courses into their traditional curriculums. Those teachers already in 
the classroom could receive their instruction in these courses through 
in-service programs. ' 

. . . teacher education institutions must be sensitive to the needs 
of the practitioner, help the practitioner plan for appropriate „ 
experiences, and then provide those experiences as efficiently as 
possible whenever they fal.l within institutional capability and 
capacity.!' 

If 80 percent of the jobs in the future will require less than a 
four-year college degree, 80 percent of the high' school student body 

should actively consider some type of vocational occupation as a possible 

12- 

career choice. It seems only logical that the non-vocational teacher 
have some understanding of the needs of 80 percent of his class. A 
student's classroom instruction should relate closely to his future goals 
and^ambitions. The vocational student's instruction should relate to the 
world of work. If educators accept the idea that a teacher cannot teach 
what he does not know, then this proposed curriculum change seems even 
more necessary. 

Teacher education institutions must remember that the college stu- , 
d?nt,. like his younggr elementary and secondary countepparts, needs- in-his 
educational program a wider range of skiTls, interests, 'and aptitudes. 



Rupert N. Evans and David R. Terry (eds.). Changing the Role 
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Through the implementation of a required vocatios^a.ny oriented course 
in the teacher education curriculum, individuals, regardless of their 
previous training and attitude, can become more understanding of the 



vocational student in their classes. 
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'NEW TWISTS AND MODERNIZATION: 
"RIP-OFFS" TO VOCATIONAL TRADITION 

• ■ by 

Edgar Farmer 



A ChronicVe Review - Oyer a Half Century of Service 
Vocational e'ducation is a major part of the total education neces- 
sary for the development of the people comprising our democratic society. 
The area vocational -technical schools' programs provide the opportunity 
for the greatest possible development of individuals from all sectors of 
society. 

' An ex'^mination of AVTS programs gives rise to several questions. 
1) What are the needs, interests, and abilities of the students enrolled 
in most vocational-technical schools? 2) What innovations or mollifica- 
tions are needed-, to provide a better vocational -technical program? 
3) What occupational opportunities are available for students .enrolled 
in vocational courses? It is the purpose of this paper to consider the 
implications of each quesition and to suggest possible answers. 

The develo^jment of curricula to meet the needs of studehts with 
varied backgrounds and interests in vocational -technical schools is a 
complex task. It involves a knowledge of the learning processes, of the 
demands ci^eatdd by technological change, of industrial and businesses 
practices^ and of the needs of the students themselves. 

Vocational education must work to provide such curricula. "To 

respond to human needs, to transform study into action;" thi-^ "is what 

1 ' ' ' 

many students long to do.' 



1., * ' 

"A Curricular Approach to Community Service," Today's Education 
Magazine , September-October edition, 1973, p. 38. ~ 
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It is understood \hat a vocational skill becomes a 'more valuabVe 
asset when properly balanced with acadentig achievement; therefore, 
Students are encouraged to supplement, their vocational training with ' 
academic studies thaf^are related ajid -necessary for the development of 
competence in their Vocational intej»ests. • " - . 

"Each generation gives gew form to, the Aspirations that shape edu- 
ca'tion in its time."^ These aspiratidns'.may also be expressed, a s^ -~ 
interests in various programs or courses, The vocational interests -of 
, today's high school students are' far greater than ever before. . The' 
younger generation has shifted f/om col lege-ariertted' programs, to' '\ 
vocational-technical programf^ r-' 
\ There has been a tremendous amount^of ; interest shown^^jy students - 
tc%rd vocational education. Thi? inte»^st .lia^ -been UluhraWd 'by/the• 
^^ncreas^ng number of vocational youth .organizations, exhibits^ and con- 

• tests that are conducted every year by most .vocational -technical,, school s> 
- For example, each year the Vocat^onal^-Industrial Clubs of /America (VICA) 

. sponsor local, regional-, and national contests which a r6 .hosted by ' ' 

• .various vocational-technical -schools. • ' ' 



Level of Abilitie s - - y — \ ' " ' --^ 

The lev^l of mental abilnie* of stud^s attending the vocational- 
technical schools vanes /r'om I.Q.'s of 65- to 110 and.' above. " There arV 
many slow learners in. the vocational -^technical schools, and-there are ' 
many gifted students. , However., all, students- regard less of their 
abili_ties-ar^ made awar(i^ from ^e beginriing-of the. program that^.the 
can excell in a/vocational oriented curriculum. - ' ' ' 
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Innovations and Modifications i 
In Vocational -Technical Education ; 

There ar^ many>ecent curriculup innovations focused on subject 
matter..' "Changes in ccy/ent, ideas, or symbol^ may involve gross modi- 
fications in the content or approach of an existing course or progfam or 

a minor change in a single unit-. It may involve the addition of some- 

> 

*thing/1t^jw^r the dlsplacement^cf something which was formerly in the 
3 

curriculum." ' . . * 

Industrial educat^n programs at the secondary school level emerged 
out of a pe>^iod of innovation and change during the years from 1880 to 
1910. "It was during thisf time thafslJch terrps as manual training, 
manual arts, industrial arts, vocational education,^and tiffustnal' edu- 
cation we'^e widely used. For the next 50 years, however, industrial 
educates were able to stifle most creative attempts at •sj:rehgthemng 
the profession. ^ ^ ^ • 

Anotlier innovation i.n the. vocationa^educatlon curriculum has been 
the growing emphasis in early caree>^ education programs. _ Some of these 
programs are operating on the junior high school ]eve1. Early career' 
awareness haj^bV-ought about a new dimension in vocational education; • ^ 
"Career awareness program's w>^n have' great' impatt on the vocatoonal 
education "curnculum. Students w^ll, be more knowledgeable about careers 



^ \ "The PrAcess of Innovation," Ngti'ona.l -Education Jou'rnal (Nfay 
/edition, f967. National Educat'on Ass6ci^tion>. Washington , D.C.), p. 28. 

• "I-nnovation:-' A*- New Dire^ction for Industrial Arts," Industrial 
Arts and 'Vocational Education (December edit -on, 1969, Crowe] 1,^ Collier 
and MacMiMan, Inc.j Greenwich, Connecticut), p. 22. 



and career options.;'^ And^as they become more aware of the broad career 
spectruffi, .they will be inore lilXly to request vocational education in 
areas' other than those traditionally taught. 

Possibly the greatest -innovation 'is the shifting from norm- 
referenced to criterion-referenced, types of measurement'. "Norm-referenced 
tests were used in the past to measure a student's performance against 
the performance of other students. Cr Uenon-reference(d tests measure a 
student's status against an established standard of ^rformance. 

. Vocational teachers are now beginning to evaluate curriculum results 
against a specific criterion or performance standard. 

education has been innovated in other 
ways, such as the building of more area vocational-technical ' schools 
.throughout, the United States offering more',up-to-date .vocational cpui^ses, 
and providing more modern and sophisticated equipment. 

Occupational Oppor,tunities Available to Vocational Students 

The job opportunities that are available to students with a voca- . 

tional skill are numerous; skilled workers are needed to fill the job 

market. A repr.in.t from the 1971 Occupational Handbook stated that: . 

There are approximately 620,000 'people employed in the metal 
machine occupations inciudmg -al 1 around machinists, set-up men 
. .and tool and -die makers. During the next decade, there will be'a' 
demand fo-^ approximately 20^000 .new skilled craftsmen in these ' 
areas each year. -T^day, tKe^e a^e approximately 48O',O0O welders ^ 
employed. The demand for new welders wi^l, be about 23,000 a year 7 
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Employment opportunftfes in the building trades were greater than 
In any other trade However, because of the present condition in the 
economy, the building construction trades are in an economic slump. This 
may-'be due to the rapid decrease -n buijding construction. Nevertheless, 
employment is also expected to inc^^ease in the building trades dunng the 
>ate I970's. This ca3l^^;^be done assuming that fulj employment is national 
and that there' are levels of economic activity. If the high levels of 
economic activity are not achieved, employriient^n the building trades \ 
will increase at a slower ^ ^ 

In addHion to employment growth, thousands of Job open-^ngs will 
"^esuU from the need to replace experienced Woz-kers who transfer to other 
fields pf work, "Retirement and deaths alone will provide mjre than 
/0,000 job openings in the building trades each year thr*ough the late 
1970's."^ "^"^ ' 

The >^ates of employment growth wil.l differ among the .various build- 
ing t>^ade5. Employment gr.owt>i is expected to be mo'stV.apjd for glaziers, 
*:^''ucturai -metal worker's, excavators, graders, and fcemeat masons. Some 
ofthe trades that' will have a slower^ growth rate are stonemasonry, "car- 
pentry, and' paint ''ng, 

Creation and Delivery 
' Vocat'onaV education began in 1914>with the sincere dedication of.- 
two r/ien from Geo>?gia--SenatQr Hoke'Smi.th and Representative D. M. Hughes*., 
^These;two men were appointed. by President Wclodrow Wilson to form a com- ' 
mission and .to conduct a- stiidy for national 'aid to vocational education. 
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The gomrm'ssion made a final report to the President in 1917, and 
seven major issues were discussed: 1) The need for vocational education; 

2) the need for national grants to the states for vocational education; - 

3) <the kinds of vocational education for which national grants should be 
given; 4) aid to vocational education' through federal agencies; 5) the 
extent to which the national government should aid vocational education; 
6; the conditions under whiCh grants for vocational education should be 
given; and 7) proposed legislation. 

The commission found that public sentiment showed the need for 
vocational education; that an ifrgent social and educational need 
^ existed; and that national grants were necessary because the problem 
was top large to be worked out on a local basis;- the states varied 
widely in their ability. to carry the cost of vocational education. 
They also recommended that grants be given for stimulating vocational 
educationand ior the training of ieachers; for partial payment of 
, the salaries of teachers, supervisors and dtr^ectors andVor the 
■Jupport of a Federal board for making studies and,investiVtion use- 
ful in vocational schools. The school thus aided should Se pub- 
: licly supported an'd co/itroHed and should be of less than college 
, grade. y . . • , - . a . 

^ The Smith-Hughes Act was established February, 23, 1917 to provid^ 
financial assistance to persons choosing a vocational courseUr' prooTaiik 
The Act provided funds for the training of students at the secondary 
level,. These students were Irained s» that they woUld b^able to gain 
employment ^t the job entry level . " • • ' 

Employment of students 'iM their particular occupations is of vital " 
importance to a good vocational program as stated by Dr. Brewer, a 
vocational educator, -He outLmed six ba's^c -steps to a good vocational- 
technical education. They are: i "1) Study of the otcu-pation; 2) study 



• ■ -^Melvin L. Barlow, History of Industrial Educa.tion in. the U nited 
States (feona, .IlljiinoiS: Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc., T967), p. 6l.. " 
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of thB^ individual; 3) collection of the occupat1on^--4t^repdrat'ion for 
the occupation; 5) placement in the occupation; and 6) upgrading 1n the 



10 ' ' ■ ^ 

occupation." \, 



The effort fo^ occupational placement has been very good in thB 
construction areas. Occupational placement is especially good in the 
br1cl< -mason's trade. Th.is particular trade was noticed because of the 
increasing demand fo'' bricklayers and apprentices. More students are * 

attracted to this trade because, "In pay, bricklayers are the highest in 

' ■ r ' 

the buildifig .trades. "^^ ^ • ' . 



4^^ 



Conclusion 



. The purpose of the paper was to give public school administrators 
and vocational education teachers some suggestions of how to "np-off" 
or get rid of tv'aditions t^at are no longer relevant in.the-*r particular 
vocational curriculum. The"rip-off methods -used are the innovative and 
modification techniques. ^. 

fher-e are many innovative techniques presently on the market that 
can be used ^ Most innovative curriculums are flexible and effective for 
stiTdents, but some traditional curndilums are boring and, i^ most cases, 
outd'ated. 

Some of the major issues discussed in the pa-per were the interests 
aod abil'ties of students in the vocational -technical -schools" and perti- 
nent data on 'nnoi/ations and modificatioi\s ;n vocational-technipal' * 

» , • " 

10 ■ ■ J '' 

^ . 'Needed: Placement Directors for Vocaef6nal-T6dhmcal Programs," 
Industrial Education Magazrne (May/June €dition,'1973, MacMillan Pro- 
fess ionall^lagftzTne^^ '23. ' ' 

^^Sydn^y H. Kaspe-^, Careers in "the Building Trades (New'rork: 
H§nry Z. Walck, Inc., 1969), p. 38. - 
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education. Some of the innovations and modifications discussed were 
curriculum changes in the course content, ideas, and instructional 
materials. The career education program was' also discussed in terms 
introducing the student to the world of work. The career education con- 
cept was also reias^d to the early career awareness' programs. Another 
issue discussed was'^the occupational opportunities available to voca- 
tional students in the building trades. 

Finally, the time to initiate the "rip-off" is now-during the 
celebration of the United States Bicentennial. yVecational educators 
should start the next 100 years with the latest innovations in their 
programs.. 

Some vocational educators are saying with general. consensus that". 

« 

there is a place for irrelevant traditions in the curr1.culum-.-the grave- 
yard! 
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WOMENS'-RK^TS AND gHANGES 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

' by , 
Chester P. Wi chows ki " 



Introduction 

As our country approaches its Bicentennial, much activity is 
directed toward reviewing life styles of the past. The role of women is 
one of the more*^^ious-^ changes in, life style in comparison with the * 
present. ' - . 

Although \some .of our nation's cotonial' ancestiars might be greatly 
surprised, if not shocked, to be-exposed 'to our present day society, a"t, 
least one might be pleased toHee progress toward the satisfaction of. 
some of her concerns: 

I long to hear that you declared an independency. And, by' the 
way, in'j;he new code of laws which I suppose it will be necessary 
for you to make, I desire you would remember the ladies and be more 
generous and favorable tQ them then your ancestors. Do not put 
such unlimited power into the hands of their husbands." Remember, 
all men would be tyrants if they could. If .particular care and 
attention is not paid to the ladies, we are determined to foment a 
rebellion, and will not hold ourselves bound by any laws in which 
we have no voice or representation. 

From correspondence of Abigail Adams 
to her husband John Adams, 1776 

The hopes and concerns of Mrs. Adams are, of co«^^ still in the 

process of" realizotion in. 1975. ^ Much of, this progress,' however, has 

been the result of federal' intervention. ' / „ ^° 

A Re>^a^:ionship * j ' - ' 

A relationship ex fst;s. between federal intervention, womens' rights, 
and education, farticul^ to Ihis ^relationship ^s the role if vocational 
edi«pati;on." Regardless of the form' federa,l int/rvlntion may/take; ' ] 
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amendments, acts, executive orders; social change will remain a slow 
process. To effectively permit women to apply these newly declared 
rights to their lives, modification o^" social values and institutions 
will be required. Education for entry into the world of work and 
espec^a^ly entry ^nto occupations not previously considered within tbe 
fem'nine domain wH 1 be a vUal part- of such motiif ication. The Presi- . 
dential Task Fo»^ce on Women's Rights and Responsibilities in their 1969 
repo>^t concluded: . that discrim-^natlpn in education is one of the 

most damaging injustices wemen suffer. It denies them equal education 
and equal employment opj)ortunity , contributing- to a second class self- 
image."^ \ 

The >role of ^vocational education is cl^ar; it-must become Involved 
in responding to the occupational needs of women students. Before the 
>^ole of vocational education can be discussed, it will be necessary to 
provide an overview of federal legislation and executive orders concern- 
ing womens rights- - \ ' - 

Federal Legi?lat »c.. - - i " 

^ The Nineteenth Amendment to the Constitution p^ovideid voting rights 
for women Al^ce Paul established the National Women's Party to provide 
the necessary support needed to move'^'this Amendment throug^Congres's,' m 
1919. Under her -leadership in 1923, another major piece of legislation 
was introduced to Congress for th^ first time. With little var^-git ion ^ 
from ns o-'iginal form, this leg i slat lajtr- -was to become the Equal Righ.ts 
^.Ameadment to the const ^' tut -.on wh^ch was 'finally jjassedrin T972. 



Robin Kerr, "Educaf-qn and Women'-s Rights," Ejducati'oh Digest, 
March 1973, p. 9. » . • ^ ' 
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"Presently, this Amendment requ^»"es ratification by five additional 
^ states before it becomse a part of the Constitution."^ Once the ratifi- 
cation is completed, the Amendment will become legally 'active in one 
year. This particular Amendn?ent wiH perhaps become as important a 
landmark in the- women's rights movement as was the Nineteenth Amendment 
which permitted women's suffrage- 

The history behind the f^'nal passage of the Equal Rights Amendment 
is quite interesting. CategoMcally, most of the arguments against the 
Amendment were based upon protective or discriminatory issues. Many 
states have labpr regulations restrict'ng the amount of weight to be 
^ lifted or the number of censecutSe hours standing a woman at work might 
do. j"Extreme to this debate i^he question, of women being conscripted' 
\^o the armed service and the possibiTity of their combat^ du-ty. 

• Fa^r Labor Standards Act of 1938 established a bd-se for wages 

V ' ■ ' ' ' \ 

-V pa^id to-^ersons working m- interstate commerce or-in the production of 

goods- for commerce,^- fhe wording o^ this Act did not include masculine . 
of- feminine gender, but rathe*- the ambiguous use of "persons." "Insig- 
nificant as it might at first seem,, 'this departur.e from traditional • 
phrasing in the past "epresented a' breakthrough -in^M cause for women's 
rights. - " ^ - ' . ' ^ 



■ Howan^-F^ i-eger (-edO, "Th^ Drive to Open U^^^fee., Careers, for Women 
U.S. -News and World Repor^t March 26, 1973, p. 44.~ ^-^ ' ^ 

3 ' / 

John«5h.ields (ed.), "Controversy Over the Equal Rights -for Women 
■Amendment," Cbnqressio na^ Digest, January 19?], p. 3 
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The Equal Pay Act of 1963 amended the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 by prohibiting employers from discriminating on the basis of sex in 
,the payment of wages for jobs requiring equal skill. The earlier legis- 
lation did- not contain this specific identification. 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 prohibits discrimination 
by sex as Well as by race, color, religion, or national origin for 
private employment. Also included in this legislation is the prohibition 
of d' scrims natory practices by employment agencies and labor organiza- 
tions. In addition to regulations prohibiting dis<:rimination in employ- 
ment, »^est»^ictions were extended to training, re-training, apprenticeship, 
and various on-the-job training programs offered bylabor organizations 
and employers, "The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, composed 

of five Presidential appointees can file civil action against employers 

5 

who violate this Act," ' 

Financial strings can be ti^ced more directly tcJ-^Title- IX of the 
Educational Amendmeijts of 1972. This Title prohibits »sex discrimination 
in schools at-all levels which receive federal' s*ipport. "The effects of* 
this legisl^on w-ill, cause poliqy revisions in admissions,, scholarships, 
and course offerings.:' By law a student cannot be denied-any educational 
opportunities^ because of sex. * • ^ ^ ' 

Similar Heguldtion can be'observed in the C-omprehensive Health * 
Manpower Training Act of 1971. This Act permits women equal access to 
.education in' areas of ^medicin^' dentistry, veterinary medicine, pharmacy. 



5 

Robin Dorr, "Education and Women's Rights," American Ed ut>ation, 
December 1972, p.- 6. , ' , "~ 
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public health, or any area of alfied health. "The penalty for sex 
discrimination under this Act is the loss of all federal funds by the 
violating school . 

This brief overview concludes the* section on Legislative Action. 
Additional background information will 'be presented in a short section 
on some recent Executive Oi^ders affect-ing women's rights. 

Executive Orders ■ • ^ 

Financial regujcrtion noted in Executive Order no. 11246, issued 
by President Johnson in September of 1965. . This Order forbids all 
federal contractors -arid siitj=contractors (inclflding educational institu- 
tions) from, discriminating in employment practices because of race, coloc, 
religion, or national origin. In 1967, Execii€i\re Order no. 11375 amen^id^^^^ 
the previous 'Order wtiich prohibited discrimination by sex. "As a result 
Of Order no. 11375, any institution holding government contracts risks 
loss of that contract 'through the practice of sex 'discrimination in 
employment practices." ' ' ' ' 

On August 8, 1969, President Nixon issued Executive Order no. 11478 
whith modified Orders 11246 and 11375 to include, • ' ' 

It is the policy of the, Government of the United States to 
provide equal opportunity in federal employment for all persons, 
, to. prohibit discrimination ir\ emRlfoyment because of race, color, 
■re,ligion, sex, dr national ongih, and to promote the full 
realization of equal employment opportunity through a continuing * 
affirmative program each executive department and agency. This 
. policy of equal opportunity applies to and must be an integral part 
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of .every aspect of personnel' pol icy and practice in the employment,,/ 
development, advancement and treatment of civilian employees of the 
^ Federal Government. "9 

A forerunner to the above Executive Order is the Civil Rights Act 

c 

of 1964. It should be noted that Title VII of this act prohibits dis- 
crimination in privat;fi employment because of race, color, sex, religion 
and national origin, while these same practices were not prohibited in 
federal contract or federal employment until 1965, 1967 and 1969 by * 
Executive Orders, 

Discussion 

These Acta, Orders and Amendmerits 'were designed to correct discHmi- 

nation which exist in our society-.^ A focus must be directed toward 

education a^s a key^ element 1n correcting 'these conditions. Legislat'ion ^ 

is^ine, however, it is only the first step in 'that it recogiltzes and 

provides fCr spme. control oyer, the problem. Social change, hbwever slow, 

can be accelerated through a focus on selected rpriori'ty areas^iri ,educan 

' . ' • . . • ^) • ' 

tion. r .' , . - * \ ' 

/ . V •if ■ V , 

^ Vo.cational education in particular ha^the responsibility to offer ^ 
occupational, skills to women. This education can be considered at several 
levels: -pre-vocational at the elementary andj;|i%idle school level, 'voca- 
tional at the secondary school' and post- secondary school leVel , and coh- 
tinuing vocational at tiiese same levels fof women who may be re-entering 
the labor force. / 



9 $ ' " 

John Shields (ed.), "Controversy Over the Equal Rtghts for 'Women 
AmetTdment," Congressional' Digest . January J971, p. 8": 
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The abandojjment of sex-typed occupations during World War. II ilfus 

i * ■ * 

grated that women wev-e ca^jable of p?!?3^fniiTig jobs^ previously 'reserved " ,^ 
for men. . this i- lustration d'idWfe^ defeat the argument ihat women . ' ' 
needed protect^n (by'legislat^ol if- nece"§sary) while .at work. Even ' " ' 
though the expande\l^capabni ties d\f women. at work have been demonstrated 
during^these years,-so'cial change towarfd them ^has^ot yet been' fully" 
achieved.. ''Thr^^ugh compar ^ng women at worl< betwe*eryl^O'|^nd 'l 97a, little — 
change has befe^ recognized' by some authors ; ''women at work.-have' been' 
restricted to specific job classifications," i.e,-, women's, work ."^'^ Of 

■ ; V ■, . / ' .' ■ ' 

our, country's 80 m-ll-on wonien, only 30 million are'gainful 1^ employed. ' ' 
"These women, 20 years and^|^^s account for approximately one-third "t)f ' 
the 'work force and are to a large '.degree emf>loyed in^meni^l ,' sex-typed, ' ~ ■ 

*, \ 11 • ' . • ' o ' 

or dead-end jobs. " * - ' ' 

■' ^ ) , -. ' • , 

The occupational self concept and the tradit'io'nar attitudes of " ' • 
■ - . ^- ' ' - ^ ^ ' \ . 

''socfety concerning women who wor^ are two reasons why discrimination and- 

present set typing persist-. A 'pre-vocational orieatation must become an / 

integrate'd^ctivity ,at the elementary and m-iddle sdlSool levels for all 

students, ft'umsex afproac^i to vocatfons, aHould- be cDnsi^er^ed as the ^ 

^- - > ' -t/ ; . '• 

only effective approSch to aUei^^'ng 'the Attitudes c>fJioj^ men andXomen.' ;„.\' 

All teachers must , be given a sound o«-jentation to th'ese concepts»as well 

as a background in methods. to- iliteg^ate these conp^pts into t^e^r class- - ' -* 

room^activities. , .\ ' 



' ' ' 10 - ^ 
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1 - . Howard .Flieger (ed.), J'The Drive to, Open Up.-I^ore Careers for 

Women, '- U.S. News arid World Report , ^arch '2g. 1973'i P-, 8. • .' '-r •' * 

ill ~- ' 

Clare Booth Luce, ."Women,! A TechnoTogical tastaway," Saturday.^ ^ ft " 
i .Evening- Post , Jaiiuary 197*', p. 18. ■ ' ' . ' ^ f , '< ~ — ' , '* . .* 



'Further research in vocational and career development theony is 

required to provide a sourrd base fo' these endea\tors. Much of the career 

development >-esearch ^n the p«st by Super, Ginsberg,^ and Roe was from 

data 'collected from a male population. "These theories cannot effective!. 

te applied to the occupational behavior of women or young girls in out^ 
1? * ' 

society ^ . * * 

Without, p'-ov'ding a proper orientation to the world of work at the 
early years, educators-' are ^n effect, endorcmg a quasi form of sex dis- 
crimination wh^ch might effect the choice of ^/ocatiQna' subjects at 
advanced levels and subsequent ent-^y into the job market Traditional 
subjects, for women such'as home econom-ics, office and business occupa-. ' 
tions, distr-'but'on, o" health occupat:ons do riot provide enough 
alternat;ves if an mteg^^ated approach ^s to be offered using a pre- 
vocational orientgtion. Expansion of other vocational subjects is neces- 
sa^y to assist the newly o'^iented student. 

More women are re-entering the labor fo^ce at a later pomt in their 
lives. Once ^amily-rais ing respons-'bil iti^ ar& completed, a second 
caree"^ may beg^fi Previous education must be updated to conform to the 
changing requi'^erpents of ou^ technological soc-ety. In addition, con- 
tinuing vocational' educaf'on must be of.fe-ed to satisfy the changing, 
needs of these stijclents. Coord-nation between education and .other social 
services 's essenf al ,if these f-nal stages are to be completed. Day 
care faciliti.es as well as unemployment comp6nsat*on during periods of 
education to .-e-enter the 'abo-^ force should'be cohsiderrd as an approach 
tp, enhance this process. ' * •. 

'T- ^ ■ 

* * V Louise Vetter, "P'anrUng Ahead for the World of Work," American 
Vocational Jod^nai . December '970, p. 28. ^ 
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Although all of "the discussion to this point has been directed 
toward the changing role of women in our society, it should be noted tli'at 
as a result of this change, the role of man will also be changing. The 
near future may holtf as many surprises for members ,^pf our present day 
society as might be' experienced by a visit' from a colonial America time 
traveler. It is hoped that vocational educators will have the foresight 
and creativity to, help formulate changes in the educational spectrum, of 
•the future. These modifications are a necessity to insure a productive 
and healthy adjustment for all members of society in the years to come. 
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CROSSING THE BRIDGE TO THE W0RLD"0F WORK 

* ♦ 

/t^ by I 

Joseph P; SaaiTi ,.' • 

For a large number of today's. students, the; public school system 
^represents a maze of meaningless exercises leading nowhere. Students 
fail to see the relationship between their school experience and their 
fuiu*e occupational activity. A study published by the U. S. Office 
of Education reveals the irrelevance and lack of specific purpose 
which education has to offer our youth today. ^ The study indicates 
that for ev^ry ^en pupils in the fifth grade in 1957-58: 9,4 entered 
the ainth grade in 1961-62, 8.1 enter^ed the eleventb grade in 1963-64, 
7.1 graduated from high schoo-1 in 1965, 3.8 were expected to enter 
college in the fall 'of 1965, and 1.9 would likely earn a baccalaureate 
degree in 1969. These statistics .incl ude the full range of intelli- 
gence levels^ and are not restricted to that group of slow learners or 
socially disadvantaged who are normally considered drop-outs. 

Indications are that work is the next' step beyond high school for ' 
approximately fifty (50) percent |0f our Students. This transition 
from school to work is far too important to be left to chance. Studies 
reveal that students are not receiving the required assistance in ob- 
taining the basic information necessary for understanding and planning 
educational and occupational -goals. Ttie number of students that 

^Vance W. Grant, "Statistic of the Month," American Education, 
July-August, 1965. 

2 

Warren D. Gibbons and Paul R. Lohnes, Emerging Careers (New York: 
•Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 1968). 
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enter but fail to complete colle-ge indicates that the col lege .bound 
group would also benefit Trdii^extensive occupational and career devel- 
opment information during its 'high school exposure. "Education at any 
level should be'evaluated in terms of the extent to which students are 

prepared for and are assisted in taking the next step-""^ 

ft 

The many changes in today's complex industrial society deem it 
necessary for the edticational systems to initiate activities to meet 
the career development needs- of students. ' • 

In the not so distant past, the traditional means for the adoles- 
_cerit^ become knowledgeable about occupational activities was through 
the home or observation of an open community^ at- work.' Many sons and 
daughters followed their parents' occupations, or worked as apprentices 
to friends in the community. With the passing of .t^e agrarian culture,- 
this opportunity has beenjost to most young people. With the com- 
plexity of business and Industry, most' work is done behind brick walls 
and wire fences. As a resuft, many students have. little or no.knowl- 
edge about even their parents' occupant! ons , Work is becoming less a 
part of our young people's Hves. The results indicate that many stu- 
dents are required to make carreer choices or enter occupational 
activity without adequate and realistic knowledge about avail,ab\e jobs, 
without the work attitudes and industrial discipline nedessary for job 
success, without being rami liar with the. tools, materials an^d processes 
of a work setting, and without the cognitive skills necessary to perform 



V 
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in an occupation. A large percentage of today's high school students 
are unable to hold basic entry level jobs because they lack these 
skills. Furthermore many students doubt the Puritan work ethic', while, 
other; question the need for work at all In our- technological society. 

J) 

As our society has progressed from a simple to an exceed- 
ingly- complex society, we have virtually eliminated the 
^ traditional;^means by which adolescents develop into work- 
ing adults.' In former years youth were constantly 
surrounded by^ and early involved in ^ork.5 ^ 

To give more students the opportunity to understand the- working world, 
the walls of the' c\assroom must be extended to include community occu- 
pational activities. No longer can we deny students the kinds of 
experiences that, in the past, were a. natural part of growif]^ up. 

- — Tfiere are many additional factors which have a demonstrative 
effect on the students' chances of survival without proper training 
and a chance to develop acceptable work habits. The nature of many 
occupations is placing greater emphasis on the cognitive and affective 
aspeots of a. task and less on the motor skills. Blue collar jobs that 
require less than a high school education, have been on the decrease; 
as a result, stud^^nts applying for these jobs must be better prepared. 
Another factor that the newcomer to the work force must understand and 
be able to cope with is the continued technological change and the need 
for training and retraining to keep abreast of working situations, 

» * 

New Planks for the Bridge 
Societal changes have made it imperative that the school accept 
the responsibility for systematically preparing the individual to 
enter the world ^^of work. ' 

^Ibid., p. 6 . 



It would be a mistajce to ^issume th'c^t identified student 
needs can be met through .any attempt less than a restruc- ^ 
turing of all a^spects of ^the school environment irrcluding 
both the content and processes pf education- Vocational, 
educators should avoid- al lowing'themselvess to-believe 
th^t they can meet the needs of students while the remain- 
der of the school stays like it is. In my opinion, they ' 
will fail miserably unless their effort is merged with 
that of the total school, Identified student needs are 
^ ,not unique to careej;^ development nor are they new for 
they are and havg been for some time a central part of 
pur educational rhetoric in our attempt to develop the 
whole individual To meet these needs will requi re- 
educators, including vocational educators who are will- 
ing to make the students their primary commitment and to 
make secondary their commitment to a particular type of 
education, setting,, discipline, subject matter content, 
process of specialization. 5 ' ' ^ 

One way ^o make the school experierrpe relevant to a larger portio 
of the student body is to develop the curriculum around a career or 
occupational development ttieme. This can be dorie by integrating the 
academic, vocational and guidance, programs with the available cormiu- 
,nity resources, and by developing academic programs that enhance and 
relate to^the students '.occupational aspirations. The total school 
should create an envirbnmeht in which all "students can obtain the 
skills, knowledge, and attitudes nec^ssajy for career development.,. 

Occupational education ^ a functional.^art of a career education 
program,^* is a process and cannot! be considered as ^another course. 
Career goals and work^atti tudes are the major objectives of the pro- 
gram, and it must be administered as an orderly system designed to 
produce a measurable result in the student's understanding of the 
world of work. 

Current litera'ture indicates^ .that K-12 is the most desirable 
route to ijriitiate the program; "but in many situations, as pointe* out 



^Ibid., p»8. 
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by M. W. Rojiey, the occupaf'ona 1 development theory can be success- 
fully commenced as a capstone project for the structured vocatibnal 
.program and the general cooperative education program..^, 

. We find 'many students working in the eleventh or twelfth year of 
their educational^ experience without a sound knowledge c^basic occu- 
pationa'l information Programs complimentary to career education that 
deal with general' related occupatipna'l information can easily be imple- 
mented at the high school level, integrated into the existing academic 
situation, and then be expanded to the loWer gj-ades as they prove 
successful. In this manner, instruction at the lower grade levels can 
be developed with a better understanding of the needs of industry. 
This in turn will help students with their career development plans. 

One approach to structuring career education is to 
start at the job output level and work backwards 
through post-f>igh school, high school, through junior 
high and intO;the elementary school 7 

Teachers present stumbling blocks when preparing, to implement a 
model occupational , or career edudtion thrust into an existinc 
cational situation. Many teachers do not understand the career devel- 
opment concept. They are reluctant to change tiieir way of teaching or 
integrate new materials- into present lesson plans. Most classrooms 
were not designed to be .work shops or places of business; so it" takes- ° 
some ingenuity on the part of the instructor to make "the facilities as 

It 

realistic as possible to the topic of the day. To suggest that 

/ 



6 ' 
Maurice W. Roney, "Programming Occupational Education for the 
Future," School^ Shop , June 1972, 

^AVA Portland Convention Proceedings Digest, (Washington: ' 
American Vocational Association, 1971). 
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career educajtion immediately replace what presently exists would be 

foolish. There is no need to xirop the present curriculum; just make it 

pertinent to the goal of the student* Regardless of* the subject con- 

tent being taught, career^ education and occupational related theory can 

be major goals for all students. % 

The problem' of including career education in an educa- 
tional philosoDJay at th^ 'a^s^pirationa.l level is compli- 
cated by 1 ack /rri teacher preparation to handle a 
curriculum in which every subject includes career \ 
orientation ^ ^ 

Projects have been^unded through discretionary funds under Part 

"D" of the 1968 Vocational, Amendments for the purpose of integratifigl 

9 ^ 
academic and vocational concepts. The studies were conducted to 

determine the effect the integrated program had on the motivation, 
interest, and achievement of the 'students involved. Academic subjects 
represented 1n the study included mathematics, language, social 
studies, and science!" This^type of program could well be the tool 
needed by the schools to provide the knowledge, skill, and flexibility 
students need in their pursuit of^ various occupations , All of the 
above mentioned a^cademic areas could be used to develop related occu- 
pational theory information m j^elation to the discipl i^fje. 

In essence, the vocational and occupational subject Srea becomes 
the laboratory for the application of academic skills and concepts. 
The academic classroom in turn becomes a ^resource area for students to 
gain knowledge, skills, and insights for vocational and occupational 
success. -* ^ 



8 ' ' • 

Dennis T. Torp, "Career Education and the Existing Curriculum," 

School Shop , April J973. 

^Hertfert B. Tyler afid Dale 'H. Holden, "VIP . Integrates Academic 'and 
VocationalVSubjects ," American Vocational Journfll , March 1972. 
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Progranirare designed to foc^^s on the practical and realistic 

application of the various subject nfa^ter. Critical evaluation com- * 

bined with personal knowledge and vocational experience is the promi-^ 

nent characteristic for fundamental integhation. Efforts' to demonstrate 

the relationship between courses of study/ and^ the world of work are 

likely to render more relevance to student interests. 

A total curriculum development effort is required by'eacti 
school district interested in preparing its graduates for 
the world of work. Each and every school district must 
assume its share of the responsibility in meetirk the 
occupational needs of -its students. Thjs cannotsmd 
should not ju^ be left .to those few educators whoXare 

• concerned with occupatdonal education at the high sc^ooT 
level and beyond. ^0 

A team teaching approach integrating academic and vocational edu- 
cation concepts was impl^mented in the 'eleventh and twelfth graces of 
Winnsboro, Camden, Lancaster, and Chesterfield, South Carolina scftooTs. 
The; program, known as VIP (Vocational Interdisciplinary Program), was^^ 
designed to put some zip into the schoo^l's curriculum. -It was found 
that the pr-ogram was highly motivational and helped to meet tfie needs 
of the students. ' ^ » 

The program is an integrated approach to learning in 
which th^ student's interests are captivated and his 
will to achieve is motivated through the utilization 
of reinforCeinent and transference A team of teachers 
composed of one vocational and two or three academic 
teachers is selected Tn each participating school ta 

* implement the interdisciplinary instructional curricu- 
lum wh-ich preserves the identity of each subject but 
is interrelated. 1 ' 



^^Albert J.^Pautler, "Occupational Educa^:ion in the Curriculum,^ 
Educational L eader ship, November 1971 ^ 

i. - i_ ^ 

\ » « * ' ^- 

11 . ' ^ 

'Tylgr and Holdem, op. cit?*, P'46. - - ^ 
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The students participating in the program are^qOite enthused with 

the new. approach to their education. The teachers have commented that 

they couDd^detect a definite increase in the students' desire and will- 

.ingness to learn. Along with this, the general attitude of students 

'who had been regarded as under-/chievers was greatly improved. 

The thing I like most about this program is that all qf 

the courses are tied together. If you are^lost or don't " . 

understand some point as you leave one class, you can 

get help in your next class, because all the teachers in 

the program are working together. 

I really like working together like this. This program' 
is much more interesting to me than taking five or six 
completely different subjects. ^2 

The success of the program has encouraged the participating dis- 
tricts" to consider expanding the approach for all students. 

Upon Reaching the Shore 

This article is based on the idea that comprehensive programs for 
career development and occupational education must be developed in 
ord^r to meet the- needs of the individual . For many students, career 
^development experiences should represent a core around which other ' 
school experiences might be orgahizerl and made meaningful. * 

Entrance into a job today is further complicated by the way in 
which society views work.- Society no longer judges a person by how ^ 
much he does, but what he does. Too often, worthy work is judged to 
be that which requires a col.lege de'gree. This change in the way 
society views work has created many problems in motivating i.ndi viduals^ 
to get involved in rfiany of today's existing work situations, A^' an 



^^Ibid., p. 48. 



*attempt tor rectify this problem, the young pexDple preparing to enter 

' the^work force must be given the opportunity to .develop good work atti 

:j 

tudes and a respect for the old values oLwor^k. 

* ^ ^ ' . ^ - g^^5 

In order to coordinate other discipl ines* around concrete occupa'- 

.±1onal experiences^^ staffing pattern will be required that will 
allow acac^piic and vocational instructors to work together as a team. 
The teacher-cioordinator's /esponsibtVity would be to coordinate and 
plan, along with the academic teachers and counselors, ways of organiz 
ing the disc>ipl inary content around, the* goncrete experience. of th^ - 
.occupational goal. ^ ^ ' ' '.^ x *^ * • . 

The performance of the occupaft'ional related theory -program wi^ll . 
require some changes in the existing^cur'riculum and new material s. must 
be developed to support the prog»;am. Curriculum development changes 
should include the efforts of ttie occupational coordinator,^ the class- 
room teacher and the vocational counselor. This will require curricur 
lum development efforts different from the single subject orientation, 

approach of the past. / • *, ' 

.• 7 I > . 



DELIBERA^ON: -lI'-fTl MAT IONS OF IMMORALITY 
FROM RECOLLECflOMS OF EARLY Cf+ILDHOGD 



) - . 'by . 

■ ^0^^^^ Simcox ' 

Rightly or wrongly, I saw us 'as engaged in a war— a death struggle,' 
^ . so tb'sfJeak--in'which only one s^de could win It was a dominance/ 
■submi"ssiven.ess conflict in which either I, the teacher, or they, 
. .'- the class, 'would -come- out..on .top.;— Wesley M.iller- ' 

- ■ ' <"'■■. ■ . . - . 

, Unfortunately, Mi-Her's attitude is. -nat- atypical . He shares it with 
teachers from all levels and disciplines-. This'is'not to say that 
teachers generally seek an opportuni ty .,i n Whi^h to exerc^'se power. Quite 
the cont<-aryi. Most teachers seek to develop a strong interpersonal rela- 
tionship with their students. They recognize a connection between rap- 
port and motivatioTi ,^ Thus, they often go to' extreme ends to "get their 
Students' to like them." It is not unco^mmon to hear one teacher describe 
enthusiastically to a colleagu~e the success'of a recent classroom 
"perforniance" m which he had his Students "dying in laughter," "spell- 
bound in wond-'ous adoration," o*- "inspjssed to' fervent and thoughtful 
discussion." Tragically, efforts at. bu ; ^dmg solid interactional rela- 
tionships are too. oftet> futile— frustrated by a thoughtless arid impropei* 
act of power in angry response.to what 's perceived a/, i ndecorous student 
behavior. Thus, rather tfTan rapport, the teacher ' frequently finds disci- 
pi ine -problems hi«s reward. It-is therefore not suprising to discover .- - 
that a recent survey conducted by Phi Delta Kappan revealed that teachers 
have identified 'lack of, discipl ine as thq number one instructional prob- 
lem f.Or .the'f ifth time-^n tFie,past six years. ^ 



1 - ' * 

George H. Gallup, "Suth Annual Gallup Poll of Public Attitude? 
Toward E;ducation," Phi Delta -Kappan , LVI (September , 1974), p. 21. 



And, one would have difficult^? refuting the results of the survey. 
Evidence of rebellion, resentment, d~ef ian?e7~Rort?i 1 i ty , resistance,' 
anger, aggr^sion, retaliation, tattling, and cheating abduiid in most 
Instructional settings. All constitute discipline problems. At^tlje 
-same time, al^*, are described by psychologists as mechanTsinr~thcrt the._ , 
•suppressed use for coping with overwhelming^ power . 

Miller may well win. But, in doing so he must sacrifice his class 

to apathy and mediocrity. Thoujgh tyranny may dispell anarchy and. achieve 

order, it does so at the expense of suppressed creativity and inspiration 

The victims of tyranny are rendered helpless in the face of overwhelming 
• . ' ' \ - ■ " • 

power. This helpless^fess is manifest first as rage, then desperate 
frustrationj.and finally, impotent servility. 

* - ' ~ , 

> __'Re$ding Miller's article -evoked within me a chain response driving ' 
me back throtf^h layers of lost time to past moments of pow^rlessness . • 
Once more I sat in the- fdurfh -grade cV&ssroom controlled by Miss Sqrah 
Landsettle--a tall, gaunt spinster in her late fifties who reminded us ■ 
all of the wicked witcPuof.the west inthe film,. The^Wizard offOz,i The 
day's assignment for Englislr had b^en to wri^e a few line's of pdetry to 
Show we understood variety in the iamUic pattern of ,^;erse arrangement. 
,1 had forgotten. , ' . ■ • ' ' ' 

/ ' ' ' ■ ^ ' 

"Pass in 7our work, children'." .'. ^- ' - / 

Panicked, I scr&,t-ched out the only wot'd,s?-.rnyr.mi-nd ?couU sifrfacfe^ 

I try to be a-'schd'UrV - ■ ~ ' V x '. * 

But it'^ sp^hard- tVtje good; -.^'J^-^ 'i-y- 1 H'^t ^ ■ 
The teacher- takeV-^lii'e by'-ttle coll-ar' " '.* ■'" > / ' 

And does what you think she'would. ' •• •> ' ' = ■ 

■ , '' • ■• ' ' 

With a sigh of relief and some pride in my cl eveV^eSfi/ "I'vijut my -p'ap.er 'on-' 

■ '• '/iV.' \ . ' '.■ ,« 
the pile. Quite unaware of any Freudian subconscious cTin/ie^-ilons betv^een 
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what I had written and the classroom climate, I waited anxiously for the 
teacher's reaction. Time passed. I fidgeted and tried diagraming some 
practice exercises in our workbook. Suddently ... 
..- •' . "Who wrote this?" * ■ ■ 

Miss .Landsettle chanted the lines a minute before I had been certain 
,,)y^ld win me fame- Her tone of voice intimated another end. Never 
^ \ pleasant, it now cracked hysterically. 

''Who wrote 'this, this , . . piece of trash?" 
.^"'^ I cringed— past evidence of her temper flashing across my mind. 
Again^ the demand that the writer identify himself sliced through the 
/ raoro*. -Then it hit me. In my rush, I had nat signed my name.- Relief' " 
• : It fell upon me and washed over me like welcome drops of suniner rain." 
Thfe respite, however, was. short-lived. ^ 
1 "if no one will own |ip, we'll just go through, each paper name-by- 
name, and ..." " ' . • 

Whoever said "confessionals good for the soul" did not l<now Miss 
^ Landsettle. I stood before her that day and throughout the- term, 

innocent and condemned. My punishment became symbolic banishment. The 
_ other students were instructed not to associate with me— and out of fear, 
•>Q|)eyed. Not onl^ was J'too smail to rebel physically, I had become 
invisible as we1-T;;.an Akaky Afc^kiyevich in- mini.a.ture. What little' 
'ehthusiashi, r had had. , to learn disappeared, and it v^s only with the 
grea-te'st of lock (if not administrative error) that I was passed on that 
year. • " . 

^' Jumping ahead in time, I stOo'd again befo>e Dr. David Ulmer. He 
;'was fTipping through his grad'e book, about to explain why I had»Teceived 
a.' "B" in Screnc^ in the .Modern -Wor.ld. ' 
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"Ah yes, here it is." His head snapped up to ]olk his eyes with 
mine.- "Young- man, you pulled a 'C on the mid-term. The grade counts 
one-third of the final mark. I made that abundantly clear at the outset 
of the term. Yet, (and here his eyes grew crimson above his fl'aring 
nostrils) each term there's one, or two in a class who never seem to get 
the word " , ~ ' 

"But sir," -I cut in, perhaps too abruptly. "That was the original 
mark. You changed it. Remember? 
"I recall no such thing." 

How could he have forgotten? And, for that matter, why was the X". 
still in his book? He had promised to change it. 

The events leading up to' that promise were so vivid. They occured 
several months before, the day he returned the mid-term examinations. 

•We stood outside the science building sharing our papers. I was 
disappointed with my "C." But, I had accepted it, figuring .Ulmer to be 
a tough grader. However, as I read over my friend Jim's "B" paper, I 
knew there had to be a mistake. He hadn't studied, and his work showed 
it. 

Jim spoke first. "Wow did you get ripped off! If I were you, I'd 
comp.lain." ► 

Dr. Ulmer 'was still in his office. I knocked softly. 
"Come in." 

9 

Entering, I felt my stomacff'tighten. Conditioned by past experi- 
ences of challenging teachers, I was certain he would be unpleasant. I 
was in for a shock. ' ■ 

He reread my exam. Afterwards, he smiled and said, "My boy, this 
is an outstanding paper. Wish I received more like it. I felt the same 

"311 
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when I first read it. trj fact, I'd made a mental note to share it with 
the class. I just don't know where that 'C came from. Guess that shows 
that even professors are human, doesn't it?" 

He lifted his pen, drew a line through the "C," and replaced it w 
an "A." I was elated. 

"Thank you, sir. I really appreciate your taking time ..." 

"No thanks necessary; just keep up the good work," he said, his 
tone dismissing me. 

Dr. Ulmer looked dOwn at his desk, intent on returning to what he 
had been doing before I interrupted. I did not move. He shuffled some 

> 

papers, then glanced up. 

"Yes?" This time there was a trace of impatience. ^ 
Cautiously," "Are you going to make that change in your grade' book? 

Hi^ eyes i'|;jghtened. "It's not here. However, I'll attend to it as soon 

cis I gfet' homfe. Ok?" 

"Yes sir," I said, shifting under his stare. "I'm sorry, I. was' 
only ..." 

Once more, he interrupted. "Mr. Simcox, I promise you I'll change 
it when I get home\ Consider the grade changed. Now, let's both get 
back to work." He smiled,- then looked again at his desk. The matter 
closed. ^ 

On Wednesday, he read my exam to the class, I was pleased, and 
after class, thanked him. ^ ^' ' ♦ " ■i'^'"*" 

The rest of the term went well. I received a 98 on my oral presen- 
tation and an "A" on the final. T ^ 

When the envelope containing the final grades frnved, I* opened i,t ■ 
quickly, certain^ a "4.0" term. My eyes raced over* the letters— all 
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:;^^-'s," that is, except for a "B" in science. Obviously, another human 
<error! Well, Dr. Ulmer would correct it when I got back to school 

Dr. Ulmer leaned back in his chair, his eyes fixed on something 
lyond the window. When I finished, he looked again at me. 
"Show me the proof. " 
. '.'.What?" 

"The paper. Show me the paper." 
■ He had never returned it. I told him. 
"I never keep students' papers." 

I tried once more to make him remenjber. He only stared. With each 
: word his^face grew more tense. Finally . . . ' 
- "Get out!" 
"What?" 

Dr. Ulmer jumpf^d to his fedt. He shook. 

* \ 

"You ask me to. change your grade. Ok, I'm willing. But, why? My 
record book carries a 'C as your mid-term grade. If the grade is w^ng, 
show me. .If not', get oi)t! You're wasting my time." 



For me, such experiences were few. Still, I had enoug^h-Co agree 
with Shelley that "power, like a desolating pestilence, pollutes whate'er 
it touches." « ■' 

But, do^not misunderstand mer- I .do riot hold these't^hers wholly 
'responsible for their abuse of power. Th^ serve only as two examples 
of just one more American oxyitioron--democratic-total itarianism. 

Yet, if the abuse of power in the classroom is not the result of 
deliberate action, why does it so frequently occur? And, if the teacher', 
who misuses his authority is not wholly responsible, then who shares it 
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with hirfi? There\are several answers to these questions, all or some of 
which seem to explain each insta-nce of aggressive beha>)ior. . 

To begin withl the natural scientists have failed to find any 
animal other than n\an'that takes joy from torturing and killinq its own 
kind. Unique amonglliving creatures, the human kills without biological 
.impulse.- Man greatly fears and yet is fascinated by death. Throughout 
history, he has bouncA himsel f by over-restrictive laws and bizarre 
punishments that demonstrate not a concern for rtght living but rather 
an obsession for violej^ice and destruction combined with an overwhelming 
guilt. 

Since man's attraction to the destruction of his species is not 
shared by other pr|matesl, many argue that such behavior' is then not 
instinctive, that'-rt is in fact a learned rather tharr natural emotion. 
The thrust of such' arguments is that if the behavior is not, instinctive, 
it is then more readily amenable to modification. Unfortunately, to 
argue that passion lacks \he strength of instinctual drive is to unier- 
estimate its force. 

Unlike instinct, passion combines emotion with intellect. The 
resultant interactional effect is to intensify rather than mojlify. 
^^While, for* example, nferffnay^be moved instinctively to kill, for food or 
out of self-defense, he can be driven by passion to brutal and heinou% 
acts of unspeakable enormUy. 'Instinct^, therefore, is neutral; passion 
'is, dynamic. Instinct dissolves as that which prompts it disappears; 
passion consumes both its stimulant and .that which gives it life. But, 
to be consumed is not to die. Like the mystical Phoenix, passion rises 
fresh from* the ashes of its pyre, stronger in a second b'irth. 
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Unfortunately, our modern world not only creates and nurtures 
^ destructive, passions, it also restricts theirjTatural expression. War 

and sports, for instance, are two acceptable outlets. But, for most 
people the opportunity for- such release is rare. In addition, stereotype 
and convention dictate the metf?od of release. Men do not cry; women do' 
not fight; children are "to be seen and not heard." Public dfsplay of 
anger, at^ least among one's peers, is taboo. Not only must one repress 
■ his own distructive drives, he cannot tolerate others to display them. 
Thus, like a tumor untreated, it grows daily larger and more painful 
' until it suddenly explodes, destroying itself and the body which contained 
it.," 

Unable to express his passion m any natural way, man can'only let 
it leak out from time to time, in'places where he is least vulnerable to 
oensure. The classroom is such a place. There, outbur'sts of teacher 
hostility. are sanction^by the system. In loco parentis, the teacher 
has the authority to judge student behavior and punish as he .deems fit. 
Thus, students^^re often the hapless victims of the seepage of some 
teacher's mounting passion. . • - •- • - v . .. ^ 

In addition to'suftering from their teacher'^ passion leakage, many 
students must also endure his msati able ^motional appetite. Contrary 
to the popular s_^r*eotype fostered by Sunday School and^ "Father Knows 
Best,"- love is not the pnmum mobile of the average American home. More 
often than not,. American children suffer from love deprivation. This \ 
does not mean that love does not ex^st, nor does it mean that there are ■ 



no ostensible signs of its existence. In most'homes' -love does exist and 
each member is aware th^/t the •othe'^s care fgr him. However, there is 
today a reluctance to "give of one's self." Substitutes for such 
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interpersonal sharilig have been created*^ and days for their exchange 
identified. "Purchased" gifts are traded on Christmas, Valentine's O^y, ' 
Easter, and birthdays. And, emotional * displays of affection af^e re- 
served for those occasions and are evoked by the gifts. 

Once weaned, ,the child must learn to repress his need to be touched, 
held, and^ fondled. Thus, by aditlthood most Americans avoid close physical 
contact with other adults, though at a pre-conscious level they greatly 

desire U. This desire they then translate into a need for recognition 

« 

.that cannot be satisfied. Teachers prompted by this need often seek to 
gratify it through the admiration of. their students. 

Obviously, these teachers cannot "be themselves," for their subcon- 
scious mind and^familial history tells them that what they are is not 
worth loving. Jhui, they use Iheir power (and concomitantly suspend^ 
u their disbelief) to force their students to "fondle" them with respect, 
'^'attention, and praise, ' 

A related response to love depr^^vation is manifest in behavior 
similar to.that found in the tyrannus class^cus , . "Tyrant"''to the early 
Greeks described a leader not unlike Plato's philosopherrk.ing. His rule 
^was autocratic and stern, but always in the "±>est" interest of h'ls^ ' » 
subjects. 

Likewise, many teachers believe they know what is best for their 
students. And far too often, what they perceive as "best for their 
students" is irrelevant and esoteric information passed on\ to them by 
thei.r teachers who also "drank the ifiilk of paradise." Unfortunately, 
much that is proffered as knowledge is'not clearly understood by the 
teacher himself. Consequently, much trivial nonsense dressed in sejnantic 
disguise is paraded before gjenerations of students who, because 'thev 

f 
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canhot comprehend the incomprehensible, stand in awe before their masters. 
. , ■ ^ ' ' •. 

In- 'this case, the teacher is wrongly deified as he uses information 

veiled in mystery as his primary source of power. Obviously, this pro- 
cedure is incompatible with any inst<^uctional attitude except^ the 
authoritarian. The autocratic teacher is "safe" in. his power to manipu- 
Ut^the investigation of ideas and the selection of the medium of 
inquiry. He is a successful pretender to knowledge that he wiM nqt, 
because he cannot, share-^but, by this pretense he is able to retain his 
Students in academic thraildom, ^ . 

Obviously, however, be does not hold them^against their will. For, 
the authoritarian personality is cyclical and reciprocal. It is, in 
fact, ■■best, characterized as sado-masochistic. The authoritarian is 
• ""possessed of a will to power; at the same time, he is driven by a basic 
— BoSense of powerl essness . 

^ . -Modern man is caught in a. press of mounting bewilderment. He feels 
an/ious; isolated, and helpless. His freedom to structure liis own life 
frightens him. This condition creates in him a desire to escape the 
threat -of freedom. Out of his growing inability to exercise self-control, 
' mai} subffiits himself to the autocrafc- leader. Under such leadership, he 
<an both lose himself and at once gain strength. His sadistic and 
masocljistic urges are et)ually satisfied by this action: the'former 
rationalized as participation in the control of others, the latter as 
i^it^nse- commitment to duty. ^ * ^ 

The autocratic leader both reveres authority and* concomitantly 
desires to exercise it. He is the product of a predominantly hierarchi- 
cal ,.,exp,loitive, and authoritative upbringing that leajigl him desperately 
; . clutching what, he, perceives as powerful and. scorning wh^t he sees as weal^ 
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The American teacher is typically a totalitarian figure w|ho stresses 
such middle-class virtues as duty to one's society rather than' to his 
individual conscience, repressed emotions, a concern for order at the 
expense of creativity, a capital istically-based impulse to acquire, and 
the ideal izaf'on of work. He fosters a classroom atmosphere "that sub- v 
ordinates students to a claustrophobic system of values. In doing so, 
he ignores the Kantian principle that each man ^s an end in himself: he 
is not to be seen as the means to another's end. 

The autho'ritar-"an classroqm instills patterns of social beha.vior 
contrary to those essential to the continued practice of d^cracy. It . 
fosters attitudes that few can shake off. Yet, it was not. attitudes 
like these that made America strong Success in past international con- 
flicts, resulted from a*^int resolve that freedom must plevail rather . 
than(i collective submission to a bejief that the enetnjjjst suffer 
defeat. Thus, more than that exerted by any external power, the greater 
threat to this nation lies in the continuance of authoritarian principles 
such as those fQund in many classrooms. Democracy depends upon. the 
mature exercise of freedom by all its peopleN- It insists that all 
citizens participate' in a continuing analysis and evaluation of/^hem-' 
selves and their social and polif.ca' structure. Conversely, cutocracy 
regies solely upon the people's wIlT to obey. 

The typic-arAmerican lives in a state of continuous confl ct He 

I 

IS taught *hts rights an<J responsibil ities'as a citizen 'of a democracy. 
At the same time, he subjegted daily to a social system that i« 
fundamentally authon tar ian. Jt is difficult, if not "impossible, to 
cUe^ single American social, political, industrial ,' or educational,' 
organization in which men are not subject to (or responsible for) thf 
exercise Qf power, , ^ ^ 



Thfs, however, can be changed. The classroom, -long applauded as a 

refuge aga-inst s^uppression,, can work to deserve, that praise. It can • 

t 

today become a laboratory for the practice of freedom. • 

But, for this to happen, the authoritarian must be driven out. In 
his place must stand the democrat, free of hidden agenda and guif.t, ready 
to accept his students a« co-equals in the pursuit of knowledge and the 
classroom as a forum for unrestrained and imaginati\;e discourse. 
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DISADVANTAGED STUQENTS" ARE INCLUDED, TOG 



^ Charles Eisentrout ^ * 



FederaJ ,legir[aTitm-+ias placed considerable' empha'sis 'on providing, 
vocational education for all :nd1viduals. ThTs includes individuals 
with seeciaT needs and problems who-eannot sjJcceed iVi regular programs. 

Legislation yiMh^/\ the ^a^'t^t'en. i^ea^s -has espectally focusecJ ^ 
^ttentibn on a particular g^up known as the disadvantaged! Funds and 
guidelines have been provided for programs and , the challenge ta train 
thes^ individuals has been ^iven to vocational educators. .Coayertina- 
paper progr*ams to practical training has been successful In apees .where 
vocational educators have accepted this responsibility and ^jmplemented 
programs for the disadvahtagedo ^ ' - - ' 

• . 'J 

* • ^ 

Who Are the" Disadvantaged t> . ^' 

A description of the^disadvantaged can be located' in the Fedel4v 
Register^ ^ . . ~^ ■ - ; , 

'Disadvantaged persons* means persons who^have 
academic, socioeconomic, cultural, or other handicaps 
that prevent them from succeeding in vocational 
education or consurrer cind homemaking programs desijgned 
for persons without such^ handicaps^ and who' for that 
. ^ reason require specially designed educa>t1onal programs 

' ,or related services o The term includes persons whose"'" 
needs for such p>^ograms o>^ §ey^vices result from poverty, 
neglect, delinquency, o^ cultural or linguistic isolafioji 

. from the community at^la^ge^ but does not include'^ '< 
physically or mentally handf-capped persons, unless such 

^ persons alsp suffer f^m the handicaps described in t^is 
paragraph ,^1' , ^ . ^ , 



.1 

-'[}.S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Office of. 
Education. Fede'-al Register , Vol, 35, No^ 4. Washington ,^Do- C. 
Superintendent of Documents. Government Printing Office, 1970, \ 
Sec. 102,3 (1). ^ • ' ■ ^ • 



More descriptive definitions of the disadvantaged are available, 

including .those instate plans.\ The Pennsylvania State Plan, Part I, 

Section 3:12 identifies disadvantaged pe>^sons asr 

: .(a) Economically disadvantaged - 'a person who^as or 

"comes ^'rom a family who has an annual incbme- of less^ - 
than $3,000 pe^ year or whose family reo^ives aid to - 
families w'th dependent children or mee^ additional 
criteria or economic disadvantagement utilized by the 
State Board fo=^ the purpose of Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act 

(b) Educationally disadvantaged - persons shall be 
conslidered educationally disadvantaged if they are 
below m^n'mum competence in reading and mathematics 
*as determined by the local educational agency 

AccfbrdingHo Love, 

. . the^disadyantaged a'^e most likely to be found'among 
minority grcups such as; Negroes, Puerto Ricans, 
Mexican-Americans, Indians, Cuban refugees, Appalachian 
whUes, and 'the migrant poo^^2 

Disadvantaged persons a^e usu-a^ly found in large numbers in city slums 

and'rural depressed a-^eas where schools are not up to standardise 

Federal Legislati.on for thg Disa dv antaged 

Ledislation reMt^'Ve to vocational education and the disadv^;ntaged 

can be found as'eariy as 1785, and late-^ in the Morell Act of 18B2c 

The -SmithrHughes Act of 1917 and the Geo^^ge-Barden Act of 1946, also . 

.provided legislation towa'^d supplying manpower in certain areas of 
3 

the economy- 

The 1960 s was tBKrnost progress ^v/e per^^od for federal legislation 
supporting the disadvantaged in our society A few o"^ these laws not 



^Don Love, Educat'Or fo^ ;the Disadvantaged, A New Dimension 
(Los Angeles: , Los Angeles City College', 1970), 



only supported equal opportunities for the^i'^|^|^nt^^^ gave 
prit)rity t-o funds in the development' of ,.tramfng programs. 

Legislation of the 1960's included:i Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962, the Civil Rights'Act of 1964, the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, the Ecooomic'opportunity Act «f 1964, 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, and- the Vocational 
Education Acts of 1963 and 1968. In the Vocational .Education Act of 
1963, emphasis was pl.aQed on providing vocational education to meet 
the needs individual?, rather than on selected' occupational 
categories. The 1963 Vocational Education Act, Section 4 (a) (4)-, 
gives specific instructions for vocational educators to give attention 
to stu(;^nts w^th 'acadeDilc, socioeconomic or other handicaps. Provisions 
are also made for the development of expe^^imental and pilot programs to 
help soTve the, problems -of the disadvantaged person, 

Attenti.(^''^j> the indiv|(ducKV needs of ^people continued in the 
Vocational Eautatton Amendn>ents^of 1968, This Amendment requires that 

vocational educatio'D^' be ^aimed the needs of individuals rather than 

* *. 

occupations, "This. Ifeg-'sTation'.atso -requires that at least 15 percent 

of 'the basic federal aVrotment "to;,vocational education be used for the 

disadvantaged person. The Vocatitf/ial Education Amendments of 1968 , ^ 

(PL 90-576) 'state:; ^ - Vc. 

' ^ A-'/! 

If certain disadvantciged^br^. hancjicapped persons 
canrjdl: benefit from regular vocat^rionfil programs to any 
extent, even with modifications," . , . then these persons I 
shall be provided with special programs' 5f vocational * ^ 
instruction which meet the standards and requirements of 
regular vocationat programs set forth in, No, 102^4. 

" Jt is clearly stated that special vocational programs for the 

disadvantaged shall meet the requ1*t::^ents and standards of regular 

vocational programs. In many areas these standards are not always met 
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and programs for the disadvantagaB^^are placed in rundown^facil i ties , 

with btroken or obsolete equipment, secondhand materials, and poorly. 

trained teachers. These programs usually fail and the disadvantaged 

student experiences '^defeat'ligaino " 

Congress continued to recognize the necessity for aid to help the 

disadvantaged'by passing the Comprehensive Employment and Jraining 

Act of 1973 (CETA) (PL 93-203). This Act prov'ida^job training and 

employment opportunities to economically disadvantaged, unemployed and 

underemployed persons^ Special ^btention is given to the disadvantaged, 

welfare recipients ^nd former trainees of manpower programs. This Act 

bas brought the ex^stingsmanpower progran]s and administration under 

.the manpower revenue sharing program^ Under this Act, state and local 

\^^veic^nients in areas wi th'^-popalaiion of 100,000 or more can become 

prime sporv^Ts arrd plan and' control manpower programSo A concern of 

vocational educators under this Act, according to Burkett, is the Labor 

Department's proposal to eliminate vocational education's, role in 

» 

4 

planning and administering the institutional programs. This proposal 
might lead one to believe that educators have not achieved much success 
in this area. Matthews states that ove»^ 1.2 million disadvantaged^ 
trainees have, been invol ved|Wfth institutional training programs 

c 

administered by the public schoo.T systems. ^Independent evaluators 
have found these programs to be very successful in terms of placement, 
post-training to the labor force, and increased earnings* The 



4 

Lowell A, Burkett, Latest Word From Washington," American 
Vocational Journal . March 1974. Vol, 49, Np^ 3, " 

^"^wa-^d Matthews, "What's Ahead for Manpower legislation?" 
American Vocational Journal . February 1973. Vol. 48, No. 2. 
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vocational educato'^ should recognize that his role in planning and 
administering programs for the disadvantaged may be slipping, what^^.er 
the reason, with new legislation 

< c 

^ The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973, also 
included guidelines for the Manpowe>^ Development and Training Act, the 
Emergency Employment Act 3 and the manpowe'^ parts of the Economic 
Opportunity Act. 

Manpower Deve'iiS^pment and "draining Program 7 

Federal legislation was -responsible "^or the deve'iopment of a 
variety of training programs to serve the disadvantaged. Probably the 
best known is the manpower training pi^^ogram. The Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962 (wkh the 1968 Amendments) was to '^educe 
unemployment and underemployment of disadvantaged persohs. Th^s Act is 
now under the guidelines of CETA 1973,* ' . ' * ' 

A disadvantaged individual, for manpower program purposes, is a 
poor person who does not have suitable employment and who is either 
(1) a school dropout, (2) a member of a minority, (3) under 22 years of 
age, (4) 45 years of age or ove^^, or (5) handicapped.^ 

Training -pro^grams a^e es^tablished through the local employment 
agencies. This office su>^veys the job market. and determines wha,t 
occupations will need t^ained^ersons , Individuals are then ^ferred 
to the -local vocational education institution fo>^ classroom, instruction ^ 

S6vc0^§^'J:ypes of occup^tlonai training are offered under this 
program.^ More than 600,000 trainees, enrolled in the MDTA f^^om 1963 , 
■ ■ 11 " ^ 

U.S. Department of Labor M^npowe"^ Administration Oirder 1-^9 of 
January 16, 1969. Cited by Seymour S. Rubak, "Manpower Tfiining Trends'," 
Contemporary Concepts jn VocaUOPal Education , Gcdoh Law fed.) 
(Washington* D,£.: The American Vocational Association, Inc., 1971), 
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to 1968, completed training and approximately ninety percent of this 
figure were employed during the first year.^ Under this prog rafm, 
youths sixteen to twenty-one, are placed tn residential centers which 
offer a program of vocational training and useful work ^perience. An 
important feature of this program is that enrol lees are removed from 

« 

poor home conditions during the training period, 
s ■ ' 

Neighborhood Youth Corps--OJT 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps training .programs for youth in- 

school^and out-of-school , operates under the 1966 Amendment to the 

Economic Opportunity Act--now under guidelines of CETA, Title III, 

on-the-job tra-^ning^ This program provides employment and training to 

needy young men and women, sixteen and over, making it possible for 

them to stay school, return to s^^^o^l , and increase their employment 

potential, 

, NYC projects are proposed by .state or local public agencies and 

by private, non-prof-' t organizations. The projects employ students - • 

and school dropouts from low income families in schools, libraries, 

hospitals, , parks and state and municipal agencies. According to 

Rathbin, higher unemployment among youths was prevented through NYC and 

8 

Job Corp5^ programs. Ove^ one million youth were enrolled in these 
, programs in 197K 



^U.S: Department of Labor. Manpower Administration, Manpower 
Report of, the' President for 1969^ Washington, D.C, 1969 

*8 ' — '*/ 

Donald L Rathbin, "Manpower Reports," American Vocational / 

Journal . May 1972, Vol, 47, No 5, ' j 

7 



Cooperative Vocational Education and Wov^k-Study Program 

Cooperative vocational education and work-study programs have 
been successful in some areas in training the disadvantaged*^ 
Cooperative vocational education is a program that involves giving the 
student on-the-job training and related classroom instruction in a 
particular occupationc This is accomplished through an agreement with 
the school ,^ industry, business, student and parents. Under this 
arrangement the student works, part-time at a training station p'rovi'ded 
by business and industry and receives on-the-job training and returns 
to thei, school for related classroom instruction. The main purpose of 
this* program is to. provide the student with job entry skills in an 
occupation related to his interests and,gda],s<. The success of this 
program depends on coordination of activities and Jbhe availability* of 
training stations. 

-The work-study program planned to provide financia.r assistance 
to needy students and enable them ±o continue their. edtfcationo 
Employment under the wjork-study program is available to students ages 
fifteerl to twen^-^one who are accepted or enrolled in a full-time 
approved educatioha-1 program. Thfs program usually does not have the 
related classrom instruction to on-the-job training as found in the 
cooperative program. In. addition to financial assistance, the student, 
may receive remedial education and counseling to encourage them to 
stay in school 

Student^^re usually in the eleventh or twelfth grade when\they* 
enter ccfoperative. vocational or work-study, programs . Many student^ 



9 ■" ' . ' * • 

Robert E. GeTler, "Rehabilitation Based on Work Experience ' 
Training," American Vocational Journal . May 1969* Vol. 44, No/.5v^ 
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hctve made the decision to drop out or are dropouts by Jhe time these 
programs are available. Bottoms and Reynolds indicate that these 

prog^rams would be more valuable if they would seek out disadvantaged 

*' ' ^ ID 

youth at whatever age the p^ograijj^ could be of benefit. 

Establishing Programs ^or the Disadvantaged 

Vocational educaf'on administrators have the ^responsibility to 

provide vocational education training programs for the disadvantaged. 

The programs should be designed^ provide the disadvantaged student 

with opportunities and training) to enter the main stream of h'fe. 

, Individua"* states have established agencies ta provide assistance 

to the vocational educators in establishing programs for the 

disadvantaged, Pennsylvania established the Office of Special 

Vocational Education Programs under the Bureau of Vocational Education 

• « iV 

in February, 1970 (see Appendix A). ^' 

The adlriTnlstrators of vocational education programs across the 
country apparently have been confused about what occupations best 
serve the interests and ne^eds of the disadvantaged. When planning 
programs for the disadvantaged, each individual should be evaluated to 
determine his J^ackgrpund, interest and needs. It is important not only 
to identify the disadvantaged person but to Identify his individual 
needs 0 
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Gene Bottoms and Kenneth Reynolds, "Work Experience Programs for 
Behavior Modification," American Vocational Journal , May 1969, VoL 44, 
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Ferman Moody, A Description' of Special Vocational .Education 
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If the vocational education program for the disadvcintaged is to, be 
successful, the curriculum must meet the individual n^eds of these 
students. According to Love, we'must have total flexibility'in 
curricula development, based on the in-depth study of the student's 
interests, ch^r^cter and abiVt?es, 

Bobbitt and Letwin state that individual needs of the disadvantaged 

person must be identified because It Is the most direct route of reaching^ 

13 ^ 
this type of person, Assistance in identifying individual needs may 

be obtained'f ^om the school files, principals% guidance counselors, past 

teachers, social workers or interviews with the student/ Written 

permission to review certain types of information on school records 

should be secured, from the student and the parenrt as required under 

. guidelines /or using confidential records. \ 

One of the fa-ctors in the success of a program of vocational 

education for the disadvantaged can p»«obably be traced to the teacher. 

Competent dedicated teachers are needed to understand and help the 

disadvantaged with his many problems, if these programs are to" be 

successful. We have not always used the services of teachers or 

personnel qualified to relate to the disadvantaged person and his needs. 

The selection of these individuals is important In the success of .the 

vocational education program, 4 



12, . « . * ^ ' 

Love, op. cito / 

'^13 ' 

Frank Bobbitt and Linda Letwin, ^Techniflues for Teaching Dls- 



advffutaged Youth in Vocational Educgrru)'fr TEast Lansing, Michigan: 



MiclfiAgan State University, !971,), 
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Nichols points to certification barriers as one o^f-^he reasons for 
not usijfig talent f^om the disadvantaged community He',suggests that 
certificating bodies such as civil service, and state certification 
bpards are reluctant to grant peeded cenificatlon to Individuals who 
can continue to Operate the programs and reach the disadvantaged people. 

Supportive Services for Disadvantaged 

The disadvantaged pgrson has not had a record of success and will 

refquire support f"om many sources -"^ prog^^ess -"s expected Love states 

that no matter how sopli^st icated the Vocational Education curricula, 

the program can easily, fail 'without a well planned and implemented 

15' 

,suppoi!tive system in guidance, counseling and other services. He 
believes that the counselor has the key role in making the program a 
success It is the counselor who mustx direct the student toward 
remedial education and tutoring The counselor must assist the student 
in vocational sele.ction and placement, and^work with the student on 
problems of finances, welfare and pardle- difficulties if required. The 
coHinsi^lor must relate to the disadvantaged student and become totally 
involved in each 4ndivMuals' problems to keep h^m enrolled In the 
vocational education prog^ani "^he counselor has a variety of duties in 
providing ass'istance to the disadvantaged person. He must be available 
and able to provide services that may involve ^cooperation with other 
Individual's, groups and agenc]es In the community. 



14 

Charles F Nichols, "Vocational Education for the Discidvantaged 

Seven Years Later,'' Americ a n Vocat-opal Journal November, 1970, 

Vol, 45, No. 8. ^ ^ , . 

15 ^ 
Love, op , ci t. • . 
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, The National Committee pn Employment of Youth gtvets several 

suggestions as the type of services which are essential in the 

* • Ifi 

vocational program ^6r %he disadvantaged. ^ These services include: 

1. .MediVal and 'dental examinations and treatment to 
correct, the high incidence of such defects among 
the disadvantaged. 

"2. Case work and psychiatric services, 

3. Day care or babysitters for the^young children of 
female students. 

4. Legal/services for dealing wjth police and related 
P'^p^&ms 

5o Transportation facilities (public buses cr private 
cars) to get to distant or unacces^ible classroom 
joBs^ ^ 

6. Loan funds for mfk related emergencies such as fares 
or lunch money or the purchase of work clothes or tools. 

7, Welfare support/services. 

The Supportive agencies must be held accountable for their treat- 



^ment of youth referred to them^ Feedback from the agencies and youth 
rm 

\ 



will provide information^relating to types of services^ available in the 



communi ty> 

Ernployment of 'Disadvantaged 

School ^administrators and representatives from business and 

r, 

indu'^try must wcS^^k jointly to provide employment opportunities for the 



6 



*r * 16 ^ 

"^National Committee on Employment of Youth. A Guide to the 
Development of Vocational Education Programs and Services for the 
Disadvanta ged (New York: National Committee on Erfiploymeht of Youth, 
'1969)/ 
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disadvantaged, Nichols states that voca^tional education succeeds only 

^ 17 

if it leads to employment or a desire fort further educationo. 

The Third Report of the' National Advisory Council states that the 

18 

school should assume the responsibility for placing students on jobSo • 

The community also has the responsibility for helping t^o provide jobs 

- i 

for the students in these programs. Prospective employers in the 

commuaity should be involved in the functions of programs for the 

disadvantaged. . ^ \ \^ > 

Kemp suggested that whenever possible advisory committees should 

include persons from the disadvantaged community. These people can 

help to detennine employment opportunities, and what type of teachers . 
19 

might be required. 

We can provide financial aid to^ develop programs for the disadvan- 
taged, identify the disadvantaged,' discover his interests," needs^and 
abilities, provide competent teachers, but deep community involvement 
is necessary in organizing and operating a successful program of 
vocational education for the disadvantaged person^ 



^ ^Nichols, op. cit. 

^^hlrd Report, National Advisory Council on Vocational Education. 
(Washington, DXr. 1970) ^ 

1Q 

Barbara Kemp, "Highlighting the Nature of the Disadvantaged and 
Handicapped; Suggestions for LocaJ Program Implementation." .Presented 
at the Administrator's Workshop on Vocational Education Opportunities 
for Disadvantaged and Handicapped Persons (New Brunswick, New Jei^sey: 
April 26-27, 1971). . ' ' 
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.APPLTCATION PROCEDURES--P.L. 90-5:7^ PART "A" DISADVANTAGED 



The. follfOwing guidelines are applicable for financial support to 
local *educatioi^al agencies, colleges and universities and private 
ndh-pvofit organizations to develop new and innovative activities to 
meet '.the occupational training needs of disadvantaged persons. 

"btsadvantaged persons" means/f^drsons who have academic, socio- 
economic', cultural, or other handicaps that prevent thenT*from succeeding 
in vocartional education or consumer and homemaking programs designed for 
^persons without such handicaps, and who for that reason, require 
specially clesigned educational programs or related services. The term 
includes persons whose needs for such programs or services result from 
poverty, neglect, delinquency, or cultural or linguistic isolation from 
the community at large, but does not include physically or mentally 
handicapped p'ersons, unless such persons also suffer from the handicaps 
described in this paragraph. (From Federal Register , Vol ♦ 35, No. 4 
Part II, January 7, 1970* §102 3 (i)o^ - - . ' \ 

Priority will be given to providing support to those special 
vocational educatfdjP programs 1n areas where thefe^^re high concen- 
trations^ of youth who are unemployed, underemployed or in need of job 
retraining. - , . 

'• <» . - 

Agenci^es seeking Tunds should submit a detailed proposal following 
't:he outjjna given below: 

A. Preliminary Statement m 

A "prel iminaf^^tartement" is a brief description of 
proposed activities. This procedure is optional on the 
part of applicants and wilV^not affect the probability of 
^funding an activity. The preliminary statement is intended 
, to help the potential investigator avoid spending time on 
a formal proposal which may .be inappropriate for support. 
It allows the Bureau of VocatiooBl , Jechnical and Continuing 
Education (BVTCE) staff to rev/ew the p^;<^posa^ idea and give 
the project director an indication of interest, proB'ability 
of funding and the modification or, adjustment needed to*i^ 
build a fjormal proposal* The suggestions' from this review 
does not iprohibi t a project initiator from submitting a 
r formal py^oposal nor does it guarantee proposal approval. 

A suggested outline for the preliminary statement 
includes a brief statement of rationale, objectives, ^ 
procedures, means of evaluation, and a. budget estimate^ 

^ Five copies of the preliminary statement S^hould be sent to 
the BVTCE well in advance of thfe time the" proposal is to • . 

' be submittedc 
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B. The Proposal Document 

A proposal should be developed which will tommuyiicate to 

an individual unfamiliar with the project the tsa^sTc/pVan and 
how the plan will be initiated. ' ' 

h Cover Page ' \ 

a. A concise descriptive title 

be Applicants name, address and phone number 

Co Institution or agency 

d. Beginning and ending ^dates of the project 

e. Estimated budget figure 

. f. The project Initiators name and title^' 

2. Body ^ - ' ' 

The body of the proposal communicates the 
investigators plan and its proposed effectivene^ss, 
^^»«^The following heading^should be used: 

^ -^^teao Background rationale (need)--G3ve a brief 
statement of the problem explaining its 
importance and relationship to vocational 
education^ Present the rationale upon which 
the proposal is based and its uniqueness in 
serving disadvantaged individuals in this 
locale. Statistics or background research to 
^ support the idea should be included. 

b. Objectives- -State the objectives to be achieved 
or the questions to be answeredo They should ' 

- be clear,^pr-ecise and capable of being attained 
by the proposed procedures. 

€• .'Procedures--Describe the procedures in detail^ 
listing the steps to be/ollowedc Provide 
specific information about each of the following: 

(1) General design 
^ (2) Population and sample 

(3) Time schedule 

(4) Instrumentation 

d. Personnel-- Include the name of tf)^ investigator 
and other staff personnel and give a brief 
statement of their pertinent experience and 
unique qucTl -flcat-ipns to perform the proposed 
activity. 

e. ' Facilities — Indicate the special facilities and 
similar advantages available to the institution 
or agency which will aid in the condySt of the 
project. Describe the procedure used in 
selection of facilities (if applicable). 
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f. Outcomes;- -Give an indication of the number of 
persons to be served and what is hoped to be 

^accomplished by the conduct of the prpposecj. 
activity. Indicate how ^the prograirt^^fei Tl be 
operate once federal funding is terminated. 

g. Evaluation— Indicate how the results of the 
project will be evaluated. The evaluation 
procedures should relate to the objectives of 
the project. 

« 

h. Reports- -Quarterly progress reports (five 
copies) are requiredo Ten copies of a final 
report shall' be submitted at the conclusion^of 
the project. ^The final report should be 
accompanied by 20 copies of a, two or thr'ee 
page abstract of the program. 

i. Budget— Attached to the body of the proposal 
must be a.n itemized i)udget giving the details of 
each expenditure item (Part A of PL 90-5^6 
prohibits payment to trainees- in the form of ^ 
wages) o The budget should be placed on the ^ 
back of the HEBE 131 farm; 



Submission Procedures 

) Submit five copies of the proposal and budget application 
DEBE 131, Part A Disadvantaged, and the project proposal in 
the sequence listed above to the Bureau of Vocational, 
Technical and Continuing Education* For additional 
information, please contact: 

Office of Special Vocatlou;ial Education Programs 
Pennsylvania Department </f Education- 
Box 911 / 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvan^ 17126^ 
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EQUALITARIANISM Vi;\ POST-SECONDARY VOCAhoNAL EDUCATION 

by wSL 

Thomas C. Cooke 

Speaking to the 1974 assembly of the Pennsylvania Association of 
Colleges and Universities, Dr. Virginia Y. Trotter, .Assistant Secretary 
for Education, called attVj;i^tion ^to the educational pi^^op^fies under the 
Ford administration. The, pr^tjes appear to be natural outgrowths of 
the higher education movement of the past several years and they are not 
surprising. They do, however, summarize the posit^ion of higher education 
in the mid 1970's. 

Dr. Trotter pointed out that sthe.^'development of career and voca- 
tional education at the "post-secondary level is of the greatest impor- 
• tance to the country. The Jargest possible variety of educational 

opportunities in vocational fields should be made available to students. 
.It was the expressed objective that every person will be able to acquire 
post-secondary -education and they will' not be denied the opportunity 
because of a lack of funds. Also, Dr. Trotter^tresSed the equal oppor- 
tunities for women and minority groups provided for in the* educational 
amendments of 1972. _ 

No doubt. Dr. Trotter wa,s speaking with the same emphasis as any . 
representative of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare in 
today's social climate. .S-ince the Vocational Education Amendments of 
1968 (PL90-576) were passed, the nation's educational emphasis has b^en 
on developing programs relevant, to $he Occupational .interests of the 
American population. Under the terms of PL90-576, 25 million people each 

year will have vocational educational opportunities'not heretofore avai>- 
able. ^ , 
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The emphasis and. guiding philosophy of American education h'as moved 
a great distance away from the aristocratic concept of , higher education 
in which only the children of the wealthy attended colleges or univer- 
sities. Also; we have, moved well beyond. the meritocratic' pcinci pies 
which werfe applied to select the best and most promisjilg ^students to 
enter higher education. The meritocratic applica^tion of grades and test • 
iScores or -intelligence aild aptUude, which reached Us peak in the 1950's 
assumed that the percentage of persons who could profit from a college 

r 

education was small. The meritocratic ideal which resulted in the talent 
searches for p«'omising students v/as regarded as'a move in the best tradi- 
tion of our democracj^, ^ but it left a noticeable gap between those who 
wanted higher education and those who qualified for it.^ 

In^ a brief review of the numbers attending college since the tyrn 
of the century, we see that 'in 1900 only 10 percent of all high school 
age youth were attending high school. However, about 75 percent of those 
graduating from high school went on to coJ>ege. In the^igSO's, the 
numbers of high school age youth attending high school had reached 90 
percent; but, only 25 to 35 percent Of the high school graduates entered 
college.^ Between ^955 and 1970, undergraduate enrollment in four year 
instUuf'ons increased about two- and one-half times. The same period 
saw enrpllmejnts in jumor colleges inc>'ease five times. ^ 



Patncia K. Cross, Beyond the Open Door (San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, Publishers, 1 973), pTT? 

2 

Willis E. Dugan, -"vOpportumty for All," Issues of the Seventies , 
ed. Fred F. Harcle-^oad (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Publishers, 1970), 
p. 47. 

Martin Trow, "Admissions and the Crisis in High^Edu^tion," 
Higher Education for Everybody , ed. W. Todd Furniss. American Council 
on Education, Washington, D.C., 1971, p. '27,' 



Aristocracy and meritocracy in higher education have given way to 
the equal itarian concept of the educational world. If we are to imple- 
ment this concept, the equal itarian framework of our effort to provide 
'meaningful post-secondary education must be examined.. 

^ The financing of post-secondary educat-ion through the'awarding of 
grants to students is no longer based on the merits of the student, his 
ability, or his demonstrated competence. It, is based on need. Dr. .' 
Trotter and others in the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, ' 
with Congressional support, expect (perhaps,, hope) that when the new ' 
Higher Education Act- is written to replace the present one expiring in 
June, 1975, one o^ the provisions will be for every citizen to have "two- 
ye^rsjn the bank" of post-secondary education to be taken at any time ■ 
during his.life.,^ The emphasis~now is clearly^upon increasing post-, 
secondary educational opportunity, and it appears, that this will be the, 
direction of American" higher education for some time to come. 

Because of this equalitarian emphasis, large' numbers of %tudervts 
-now qualify to enter the doors of ^institutions of higher education. Not 
only are the traditional and established institutions seeking to serve 
these students, but the two-year community colleges have opened new doors 
to them in increasing numbers. Every student who ha5 the desi-nfi to lea 
now has. access to post-s.eco.ndai^y educatiolr. Have we then satisfied the 
equalitarian ideal in higher education? The answer is no. There must be 
more than open doors to post-secondary education as traditionally con- 
ceived if these students are to succeed. in reaching their educational, 
goals. 

4 . ' 

Virginia Y. Trotter in an address at the Pennsylvania Association 
ot Oplleges and Universities Meeting, Harrisburg, P/V, 1974 • 
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DC: Cross refers to this >arge number of students who now have 
'access, to post-secondary education for the first time, as "New Studei^ts."^ 
In dealing with these New Students, educators really have only two 
choices. One alternative is^-to attempt to "make over" the New Student 
so that he may be served by -traditional education. This involves special' 
preparatory courses, remediation, tutoring, special counseling, and all 
other tools al: the command of the educator tto bring, such a student up t.o 
the standards of the meritocracy of traditional higher education. The 
other alternative is to'change the post-secondary educational system to 
meet and serve the aptitudes and' needs of the New Student. 

The New Student may be characterised as one whose performance in * 

cognitive, aca^eftiic tasks^has been below average; who has been judged as 

having low academic ability (measured in traditional academic terms); 

and yet is one who recognizes that education is a way to a better job 

and a better Jife- The New Student finds himself in a social climate 

which not only provides post-secondary educational opportunUy , but also 

^rges it upon him. If that opportunity is only the traditional, cogni- _ 

tively based college the New Student may be bitterly disappointed. 

New Students do not--caijnot* succeed in the traditional class- 
room , . , Access to education that " i s, inapproph^ ate for the 
, development of individual .talents may represent nothing more than 
. prolonged captivity in an environment that offers little more than 
the opportunity to repeat the damaging experiences with school 
failure that New Students know sd well . . . From nursery school 
. to college we give more attention to. correcting the weakness' of New 
Student-s than to developing their strengths. "6 
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Cross, op- cit. , p. 15 
^Ibid , p. 156. 
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Schwab points out that the hope of universal higher education for 
al^ho desire it will not be served by a system of education which 
attempts to b.e all things to all students. It is his opinion'that we 
have for too long treated accumulated skills and knowledge as "defining 
pr/inciples" of education. The t^me has come when we must treat accumu- 
lated skills and knowledge as a resource for education/ The educational 
system mus,f respond to' the diverse needs, goals, and abilities of all 
.students if the equal itar-ian concept is to be implemented. Also, the 
system must be aware of the constantly changing body of knowledge , In , each 
disciplkie and it must help the student to begin studying in the disci- 
pline at the most appropriate leve^ It must move the student from his 
■ present level to the fullest r'feaiizat^on of his capabilities.^ 

No post-secondary educational system will successfully meet equali- 
tarian goals as long as the system insists that equal ity of opportunity 
means -that all students are exposed to a standard body of knowledge. 
The successful system wi^ focus upon the individual student, and it will ' 
help him to develop the^capab^l ity of solving problem^ which are impor- 
tant to him. No personal development of students is possible unless we 
permit th"6m to study and to work in fields in which they have a realistic 
nope of success. 



Joseph J. Schwab, "Planned Programs," Higher Education for Everv - 
bod^?,. ed. W.'Todd Furniss. American Council on Education, Washington, 
O.C., 1971 , pp.. 19-20. , ■ ■ . ■ ' \ - 

; 1. 
8 ' ■'- 
Bette J. SoldwedeU "Whoever .Wants It . Needs It," Higher Educat ion 
for Everybody?, ed. W. Todd Fu-niss. American Council or>lE4ucation , ' 
Washington,- D.G. , 1971, p. 107. . . 

9 

Patricia K. Cross, "New Students In a New World," The Future In 

the Making, ed. Dyckman W. Vermilge (San- Francisco: Jossey-Bass 

Publishers, 1973), pp. 90-92, 
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"There ought to be equal access to equal life chances so that every 
unequally born youngster gets the chance to develop his unequal ability 
to the fullest. ^ ' * 

Hopefully, in' a democratic society all productive work contribution/ 
to the well -being of the total society irrespective of the status of the 
occupation in the social strata of the society. Strongly connected to 
this is the belief in the worth and dignity of each individual , and the 
individual's equal opportunity to pursue self-development. 

In helping people to attain personal and social rewards, higher 

j 

education has mor^e and more preempted the part formerly played by 
inherited wealth, or the sliow climb from job to better 30b V The 
current emphasis on equality of access to post-secondary education 
coupled with multiple opportunities, for traditional, vocational, and 
technical study and training should serve well the ^ends of equal itarian- 
ism. Equality of access to higher education requires new institutions, 
and, modification of existing institutions, which will adequately serve 
the needSiOf non-traditional students. .Otherwise, the system of higher 
education will serve only to frustrate'^those whom it wants most to serve. 

It ^s through the development of each individual to his maximum 
potential that the quality of the total society is., improved. The new 
equalitaridn higher education redefined to mean higher level of perform- 
ance, gather than-merely emphasizing only verbal and quantitative 



1 0 ^ " — * — — ' ' f 

Max Lerner, "Colleges and the Urban ^isis," Issues of the Seven- 
ties , ed. Fred F. Harcleroad (San Franciscor Jossey-Bass Publishers, 
1970), p. 41. 

^ ^Natalie Ro^off., "American Public Schools and Equal'ity of Oppor- 
tunity," Education, Economy and Society , eds. A. H. Halsey, Jean Flosid 
and C. Arnold Anderson (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1961), 
p. 144. 
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abilities, will benefit .the total society. Such a concept offers to all 

'people the opportunity to fulfill their various potentials to the highest 

jp)ossible level. The broader our definition of talent, the greater is the 

opportunity for' people to be above averager'^ 

In a major study of higher educat^'on the 1973 Carnegie Commission 
' • • 13-" ^ 

of Higher Education suggests that there are many paths to a satisfying 
adulthood other than college attendance. The Commission calls for uni-' 
versal access to a system of higher education which includes diverse pro- 
grams meeting many needs. However, the Commission seems to, in fact, « 
emphasize traditional concepts of higher education. Such reports should 
remind us of the constant, need to guard against the process in which, 
over a period of time, new and innovative institutionsVtend to assume the 
character of institutions long established. The Communv^ College which 
aspires to serve only students' wi th highly cognitive skills will not. 
serve an egualitarian purpose. The expansion of vocational programs will 
teach more people' what they need to know to make a living ahd will Vaise 
the quality of tjieir lives. 

Finally, the question must be raised: If the equalitarian goals of 
post-secondary' education for the largest possible number of people' are 
achieved, will our society realize a true equalitarian status? 

• Speakrng in terms of opportunity, and equal access to post-secondary 
educational programs for all citizens, the answer must be affirmative. 

A 

' 12n • 

Patricia K. Cross, "New Students In a New World," The Future In 
tJeMakina, ed. Dyckman yermilge (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 
1973), p. 9t. 

13 

• Lewis B. Mayhew, The Carnegie Commission on' Higher Educa tion" ^ 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 1973), pp. 76-83. 

» * , • 
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However, it must be recognized that in relative terms' the ^meeting ^50^^ 

equalitari'an goals- in higher education will not necessarily mean the 

achievement- of a true equalitariah society. Arfibition and ability will 

*continue\to be large contributors to individual success. The absolute 

standard of living may rise, but" the -position of individuals within the . ^ ' 

society relative to other individuals may remain relatively unchanged. 

* 

This evolution of a modern industrial society . . . , 

. . . tends toward -increasing the amount of balanced upward and 
downward individual mobility . . . there is likely to be 
increased opportunity for people with talent and ambitiop to get 
the education they, need for better positions and to achieve those 
positions, while those with less talent and ambition will tend to 
be downward mobile 

The task of education is to teach people who want to learn, what- 
ever they want to learn. If education can meet this goal it will have 
acjjtieved an objective which will go far in helping the society to meet 
its equalitarian ideal. 



Robert J. Havighurst, "Education and Social Mobility in Four 
Societies," Education, Economy and Society , eds. A. Halsey, Jean 
Flosid, and C. Arnold Anderson (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 
1961), p. 119, . 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION VIA TV? 
■ SOME STRONG POSSIBILITIES 

■ .by. 
Nancy Gilgannon 



TV in Use 



In Pennsylvania, the Hazleton Area School District recently has 
initiated an innovative use of television for the purpose of disseminat- 



ing occupational information, 
and focuses attention on Ici^ca 



'This project util izest mobile television 
industries. By making occupational skills 
a semi-concrete experience through local video taping of industries, 
students develop a readiness for broadened occupational -horizons. 
^ Although professionally prepared films by private industry do fulfill a 
need, theydo not provide the opportunity for the student to identify 
locally with a particular occupation. Initial evidence from the Hazleton 
project has indicated thaT/Klentification becomes much more of a reality 
when television tapes are not commercially produced. Other related proj- 
ects that have employed television for career decisions are: . 

^- Vocational Guid'ance Series . Harry Drier, Guidance Counselor, 
Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. 

b- Job Intervi ew Tapes , Darryl Laramore, Coordinator of Vocational 
Guidance, Sonoma County, Superintendent of School's Office, 
Sonoma, California. 

c-. Needed Occ upational Television Instruction , television programs 
designed to identify entry level jobs in occupational areas, 
Lawson, William, San Bernardino Valley College, San Bernardino, 
California. 

» 

One of the functions of a guidance counselor is to disseminate 
occupational information to students Making this information known can 
be achieved by various media. 
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. As a case in poiJit, very little, if any. local occupational i-nfor-* 
mation had been available to Hazleton's guidance ^odns^lors. This/ 
deficiency has been shared by counselors tFfrou^out the country. ' In 
addition, the local opening of a 4 million dollar 3rea vocational tech- 
meal school (AVTS) had placed.' even nibre. emphasis on'the problem. of 
students making' mature and knowledgeable decisions conc'ermnq their V 
chdseji career: It would appear, while counselors are concentrating on " 
natt^wide employment trends, we, have neglected'to evaluate and furnish ' 
our stiJdents with the proper info'rmation that would ev,entua-lly jead to 
job placement in the community. ~ ' . • ' 

-41 ^ 

A significant percentage fif'the vocational -technical students qn the 
Hazleton AHa School District .ar£ remedial problems^ underachfevers and' 
mentally retarded. Most of these individuals experience reading^ diffi- 
culties; making it extremely difficult to disseminate 3 ny type of' ' 
occupational information through reading. Inasmuch as- l^arning.'is more 
effective when multi-sensory perception is involved, the use of television 
and video tapes presents an interesting challenge as an'innbvative- way of 
providing loc^l occupational information to the Hazleton students.' .• ■ « 

How it Happened - Peo ple ' ' ' f ' ^ }\ 

An advi»sory committee from local in'dflstries was formed -to assi-^'f-in' 
directing the Hazjeton .prolect. This committee assisted ,ii>the prepar^-"" 
tion of a format for the selection of industries that would .partjtipate 
in the television project. The "ground wor-k" fo^seekir^g i#mi salon- and '■ • ' ' 
the cooperation of industry was handled by this committee. Sn addition; - fi" 
the committee outlined the occupational priorities that'mi^t be .con- ■ 



j — 5idered when video taping. 
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_,As proposed, a television library consisting of 34 mast^video • 
tapes^'was developed. Each tape was pertinent -to a particular occupation 
found in the Hazletori area and related to -the occupational curriculum at 
the Hazleton AVTS. Each tape was divided intp ^wo levels of interest. 
The first level was oriented 'for [presentation to intermediate elementaVy. 
students and contained general occupational information about career 
clusters. These elementary tapes have been tested to measure if student 
attitudes have changed toward the specified occupational a^eas video 
taped. 

Thp second level was developed for the junior high school gre^des. 
At this level the presentation was made by means of a fi^ld trip to 
industry. Each junior high video tape was a tour of one industry and 
oriented^ toward the major occupational cluster wUhin that industry. The 
tours w^e conducted by individuals- familiar with the occupa-t+on. The 
group conta^'ned a maximum of fifteen students'^ranging in age from twelve 
to fifteen years. These students^^sked spontaneous questions whKh were 
appropriate to their own age level. Prior to the tour, students partici- 
pated in an orientation session with their counseldr^. All students were 
selected on the basis of expressed interest. The occupational video 
rapes that have been completed to date on the elementary and middle- 
school levels are the .following: Auto Body, Auto Mechanics, Construction 
Trades, Commercial Art, Cosmetology, Drafting, Distributive Education, 
Electronics, Farm Mechanics, Food Service, Graphic Arts, Health Assist- 
ant. Horticulture, Masonry, Cabinet Making, Plumbing, DJta Processing and-'' 
Welding. . 
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How it Happened - Equipment ■' 

Once the educational components were developed, which^ included the 
identification of immediat&iand long range goals, attention was directed 
to methods a:nd techniques of television production that could be incor- 
por;ated in accomplishing tlie' stated goals. A brief outline of the pro- 
cedures and techniques^ us.ed will be described. 

The focal point of the Hazletoh project was the video taping of ^n 
on-the-job setting. Therefore, it was necessary to purchase equipment 
that' would accomplish this task'^ith^ajim^^ cost to the project. 
"Quality is not so much determined by which kind of equipment is best, 
per se,.as it is by which will best suit your needs. 

Complete portability appeared to be the best solution to the 
difficulties anticipated for video taping in an industrial setting^ 
Communication consultants were called upon to provide expertise in the 
design of a portable studio. The physical conditions to be encountered 
-were described to the consultants. A portable studio was designed that 
could function wfthin the restrictions of an industrial setting. The 
portable studio consisted of: one special effects generator, three 
monitor banks, three television cameras,' one-half inch vide^) recorder, 
one portable lighting kit, and one television monitor. The special 
effects and three monitor banks were installed in a portable console. 
This was then placed on & movable cart wkh one television monitor and 
the one-half inch video recorder. All three cameras were mounted on 
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T it Lawrence Ef rein. Video Tape Production and Communica tion 

Techniques (Blue Ridge Summit, Pennsylvania Tab Book Company, 1972), 
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tripods engineered for ease of movement. The stated objectives of the 

program were achieved by use of this versatile equipment. 

« > • 

How it Happened - Training* 

A video consultant trained«the local' educational personnel along 
with several vocational-technical electronic students in the use of the 
equipment. ^ The 'training course consisted of. 45 hours of "hands" on" 
experience with the equipment and 15 hours of theory. In addition, the 
video consultant accompanied the newly established television ci^ew; into 
industry for the first five video taping sessions.' ' . 

The television tour was video taped in segments based on an outline 
cooperatively developed by indust/y,and education^. As^stated previously, 
an individual from industry was designated to conduct the television 
tour. This individual was given the^outline of the tour several weeks 
prior to the actual taping. Several sessions were held at the vocational 
techpicaj school for the purpose of indoctrinating the tour guide wVth 
tKe equipment and techniques to be used when video taping. This included 
a "dry run" in front of the cameras. This procedure seemed to relieve 
some of the tension experienced by the guide before the television 
cameras. 

V 

• * \ ' 

How it Happened - The Final Product 

Jiiring the video taping the tour guid/ described each segment and 
answered questions from the students regarding the job 'process being 
video taped. In addition, the shop teacher at the Hazleton Vocational- 
Technical School acted^as the educational consultant for th^^jiccupation 
being video taped. This individual assumed the duties of a.(jvisor in' the 
evaluation of each segment so that -each task had relevance io the 
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occupational curriculum at the vocational -technical school. Eacli tour 
took approximately , two days of video taping. 

There were incidents when the portable studio was cumbersome. In 
such cases a portable VideoRover was used. 

After the video taping was completed in each industry the next 
step was to edit the tapes. It was the design of the program to create 
a 20 minute_ junior hi^ school video tape and a 10 minute elementary 
video tape from the raw data c/Dllected in indt/stry on each occupational 
area. / 

The junior high school /video tape included working with the pre- 
recorded audio and video segments in a studio setting for the final / 
production of the tape. It was necessary to review the segments once 
again and determine quality as it related to the original objectives of 
the project. Electronic assemblji^ editing techniques were then applied 
to develop a finished product. The elementary video tape was a compila- 
tion of studio work and prerecorded video from industry. A script was 
written for each elementary tape. ' * 

As it Looks Now 

^^^^^ # 

Locally, the function d'f such an undertaking was to inform students 
to the employment opportunities in the Hazletan area. Preferably this 
should be done before they begin their course selection. This would 
challenge the students toj^^explore and develop pride in the occtjpational 
offerings of their community. 

The establishment of an arear occupational television video tape 
library does provide other ^chools with an opnortunity to explore the 
resources of their neighboring communities. 



The use of television has provided the students with a more 
realistic knowledge 'of the world of work along with sensory stimulation 
found in industry which cannot be communicated by means of a written 
page.. Thus, learning has appeared to be more effective, interesting, and 
challenging with regard to occupational information In addition, the 
v^^deo tapes originated in the Hazleton Area School D'utrKt have been 
distr^'buted throughout the country as a sample of what other areas can 
do to stimulate interest m the dissemination of occupational information 
In some cases, cT^stncts us^ng the Hazleton project do not believe the 
local regtonalisr detracts -^ror the overall presentation. 

Based on research data the Hazleton project can be termed a success- 
ful venture. The Hazleton oroject was forced to fmd solutions to the 
probl-ems expenented. Many of the solut ons v/ere a compromise with the 
quality that could be produced using one-half ^nch equipment. 

' Did it Work? - Research / 

As the video tapes 'were developed, they were pilot tested using 
fifth and s^xth grade students'on an elementary level and eighth and 
ninth grade students on the junicTr high school level. Changes were 
made from the recorrniendat^'ons of the students involved. 

Ad attitude test was developed tor use in a pretest,' post-test 
design. SixtJ=^ and ninth grade students were randomly sampled throughout 
the district These students were administered the pretest, viewed Xhe 
various video tapes- and then were administered the post-test. The 
results of th^s local research -nd-cated that: 1) the elementary video 
tapes were geared more for f-fth grade students, 2) the jun.or h'gh v/ideo 
tapes were geared mor'e for eighth grade students, and 3) an additional 



component was identified in order to promote curriculum effectiveness T- 



when implementing the video tapes. The video tapes did succeed in 
creating a positive change of attitudes towards the occupational ^eas 



viewed by both the sixth and ninth grade students as evidencedsW the 



research results. 

• . — --^ ■ * ' '■ 

The project has been extremely effective in securing the coopera- ' 
tion of industry and bridging the gap between school and the 
realities of work. The coordination of coimunity participation 
with the educational a^ncy stimulated the sponsoring of additional 
cooperative activities:-The use of video tapes is not only a 
learning device for students, but can provide an excellent means of 
disseminating knowledge and cheating a reason for the coirmunity to 
become involved in education. ■ • 



-Teacher and curriculum learning packets were developed for use wit^h the 
video tapes. These packets instructed the teacher on methods to employ 




Nancy Gilgannon, "Media Meets Industry for Career Information 
Program," School Shop (September, 1973) . p. 66. 
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SOVIET AND AMERICAN ATTITUDES:. 
AN OBSERVATION AND COMMENTARY* 

- by 
. Jerome J. Kapitanoff 



American educational journals contain many articles stressing the 
fact in the United States too much emphasis is placed on counseling the 
college-bound and too little on aiding high school students who are '' 
planning to enter the labor market. These articles point out that quite 
often a disproportionate amount of the counseling effort is directed at 
students enrolled in the college preparatory curriculum at the expense 
of the vocationally oriented. They further observe %hat such devices as 
career days which acquaint the student with' potentiaKvocational choices 
are not widely employed. ifr 

L. G. Hall says that the dignity of work must be stressed. He ' 
maintains that educational processes and classroom atmosphere must help 
non-college-bound youths to develop and maintairTself^concepts which will 
enable'the individual to make greater use of his abilities.^ There are 
evidences that^ America today is facing grave ptoblems in education which' 
must be solved. 

Dr.- "Sidney Marlafid Jr. formed United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion has stated that opportunities for vocational or| career educati'on 



\. G. Hall, "Gap in Our High School Program," Education Dige st, 
Vol. 29, December 1963, pp. 8-10. 

' ■•'•I 
*The writer of this paper spent several weeks m the Soviet Union in the 
summer of 1970, accompanied by his Russlan-speaking'-.wife. The ideas 
expressed here are based on the impressions gained during numerous con- 
versations with Russian peop-le. > 
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(which implies a broader base) must be increased. He has stated that 

such education needs to be increased both at tihe secondary and community^ 

college level. Dr. Marland further contends that there is no longer a 

place in. America, (particularly in light of its highly individualized 

nature) for a person who is not college bound and who possesses no 

marketable skTlL; In an interview with Gene I. Maeroff printed in the 

Hevi York'rfflies of August 8, 1971, Dr. Marland said: 

We are so preoccupied with hi-gher education that it has become a 
national fetish. High schools measure success by the number of ,1 
thei'' students who go on to college. People view vocational educa - 
tion as a great thing for the neighbors' children .^ ^ 

Dr. Marland also feels that career education should replace tradi- 
tional vocational education and ought to be supported with liberal arts 
courses. It should begin as early as the first grade with sufficient 
flexibility to enable students who change their interests to move easily 
to other areas. In our society youth has been urged to seek higher 
education so that it now views a college degree as a right rather than 
•a privilege.^ Too little deman^and too much^supply has created a large 
■group of unemployed college graduates.. For instance, the once beckoning 
field of education is rapidly becoming overpopulated with teachers. 
Kirsten Kelch writing m'^the Christian Science Monitor says: 

It is no revelation that qualified teachers across the country are 
working in oth^r professions. "In Massachusetts alone. Department 
of Education records show over 5,000 teachers were vying for just 
/ 165 teaching positions open for the 1974-75 school year. NThe 

question now is what to do with the glut of teachers who flooded 
the employment agenci^ and how to prevent recurrence of the over- 
' supply. 



2 ■ ' 

Gene I. Maeroff, "Education Chief Urges More Career Training," 
New York Times , August 8, 1971.., 

3- . /"^"^ 

^'Ki.rsten JCelch, "What to' do About the Glut of Jobless- Teachers," 
Christian Scifence Monitor , October 8, 1974.- 
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Engineers are presently high orT the list of Lemployed professionals 

and even Ph.D. chemists and physicists are hard pressed to find employ- 
4 . , 

ment. Still, youth are not always being adequately inforrned of the 
overcrowding in professional fields. Moreover the children of the rural 
.and urban working class population also want college degrees.. They want 
a "better" wayof life. The pursuit of the college degree could lead to 
serious problems in the service and indust'-ial areas, transportation, 
manufacturing and agriculture, of the Ame-'can labor force. There are 
compelling economTC reasons why more young people should be attracted to 
vocational or career education. ' 
\ Why, then, do young people not seek education' which would qualify 

I 

!|:hem/or jobs in industry which offer both job security and high monetary 
incentives? Societal pressures appear to operate which cause young 
people to prefer education that leads them into^ the professsons where 
jobs are scarce. — ^ 
In part this ^s explained by a kind of "historical imperative" 
summed up by HaroVd H. Punke of Auburn Un^'vers^ty in the following words: 

In days when the American economy was less complex and soc.al 
classes less fluid, there was a sharp differentiation between the 
classes fl^ whom liberal and vocational educa't=ion were thought to 
be appropriate. A small controlling class pursued l^arnlng 
activities which were referred to as 1 ibera ' --perhaps less because 
of the content learned than because it was pursued by persons who 
already had extensive personal liberty. What educaf^on there wa«^ 
for tradesmen, farmers, etc. was determined by the 'liberated' class 
and consisted largely of on-the-job training or apprenticeship/. 

S . . 



"Demand for Engineers Down in April," Machine Design-, Vol. 43Tl*8, 
July 22, 1971, p. 4.' (See also: "College Recruiting Down; Aerospace' 
Hardest Hit," Mechanical Engineering , Vol. 92:5, Hay 1970, p. 93). 
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To maintain '^iJtial stratification it was essential to keep educa-, 
tion for the classes separate--particular1-y to see that persons 
^ v/ho worked pf^imarily with their hands were not 'spoiled' by 
.exposure of the educational experience intended' for the- ruling 
class. 

Out of these circumstances emerged a 'liberal image' reflecting 
^high-level intellectual activities, engaged in by important people 
and to be emulated as worthy undertakings. The corrjesponding 
'vocational image' reflected work involving gros's muscular activity 
and skills which presumably anybody could acquire. 5' 

With the breakddi(7n^ sharply drawn class lines and upward mobility 

in American society, there has been a desire on the part of the working 

classes to break out of this historical mold. There has been a tendency 

'to draw away from physical labor while at the same time there has been a 

reluctance to relax social barriers on the part of the so-called upper 

classes. 

Thus, while there can be no simple answer, certainly "attitude" 
must be a major factor. One of the ingredients of the American attitude 
toward labor is American parents' dream of a better economic and social 
life for their children. No longer in our society of -endless upward 
mobility does a craftsman-father pass the seq^ets of his trade on to his 
children. Rather he urges his son to go to college so that he will be 
r'elieved of the need to earn a living with his hands. , It is not only 
the parents but the society in general which fosters this attitufle. 
High monetary compensation is not enough. One must also achieve status 
which causes American society to be seriously handicapped by spoSbery and 
class distinction. » , ^^-^^^^ ^ 



^Harotd H. Punke, "Outlook for Humanizing all Vocational Education," 
. American Vocatioha 1.. Journal , Vol. 43:5, May^iges. 
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Under such circumstances, how can the prevailing social attitudes " 
be modified? How can America's snobbish attitude toward skilled and un- 
skilled labor be eradicated so that our potential mechanics', electricians, 
V plumbers, and painters can enjoy a good. life. 

Vaughnie J. Lindsay, Associate Professor of Education at the 
University of Oklahoma writes: 

Earning a living and living a life are tightly interwoven m the 
cultural fabric of twentieth-century America. Technological 
repercussions reveal the Interrelationships among the ways in which 
people earn their living and the societal, economic, educational, 
political, and religious facets of society. Such interdepen'oTence 
demands that subject-matter areas designated as vocational 'not be 
.isolated from those designated as general or academiev 

An adequate philosophy of education must se'rve the total educational 
complex, of which vocational education is an integral- , part. 

At this moment in our history, the approach educators take may 
either reinforce democracy in education or foster development of 
Intel lectuaj class consciousness an,d intolerance. Much of the 
challenge rests squarely upon vocational educators,.^ 

The Soviet Union haS a' different attitude towards labor and educa- 
tion. One has only to visit that vast nation to realize that the status 
Of the laborer Js quite different from that of the U.S.A., and that in 
general, the Soviet worker has traditionally been more content with his 
life than hi-s American counterpart One factor 'n th|s is an inheritance 
from a. very cl,ass-conscious Tsarist Russia where pea'saPt and worker knew 
and-kept his place. Paradox icaily^UvL§^heritage has served-the "class- 
less" society of the U S.S.R.' well. Tp bi sure, iti recent years, there 
has been a tendency for parents, particularly those engaged in the 



_ Saughnie J. ^Lindsay, "A Vocational Teacher's Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, American Voca tional Journal, Vol. 43:3, Marrh 1968, pp.* 19 and 21 
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professions and those residing in the large cities, to push their chil- ^ 
dren towards higher education. The government, of course, has vigorously 
discouraged such "bourgeoJ.s" tendencies.* 

. Historical, differences between the,U,S.S.R. and the U.S.A. are great; 
there is polarity in their, forms of government and social philosophy, 
therefore, it is not suggested that measu'^es used by the totalitarian 
U.S S R. ...are applicable to the free society ©f the U.S.A. It .is suggested 
-that the attitudes fostered in th^ Soviet Qnion should be explored to 

♦ 

find out whether certain elements might -or might not be adaptable to 
American education.^ 

Before attempting to investigate the indo.ctrinational practices used 
to inculcate a "vocational attitude" ii\Soviet citizens, and above alTto 
attempt to apply any findings to the American scene, i t is.^ecessary to 
examine precisely how vocational! educa£lon is viewed by these -different 
nations. It is necessary to bear in njind semantic differences' as well as 
philosophic ones when attempting to define vocational education in either 
the American of Soviet context. To be sure, the Russian dictionary term 
"renieslennoe uchilishche" t'ransTates quite simply to "industrial, trade 
or vocational school." It'would be Wrong to siippose that this definition 
is an exact parallel of what this same term means in English and in par- 
ticular as commonly construed 1n the United States. 

In the larger sense alVSoviet educ'ation 'is- "vocational -career" 1n 
nature.. Scholarship for its own sake is not tolerated. Learning at all 
levels implies an eventual application. Whiie-there are specific voca-. 
tional arfias in the overall educational plan,' all education from^rimary 
through college level has vocational components. 
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Vocational education, then, in the Soviet sense, includes, besides 
classical trade and industrial school areas,- certain vocational 'compo-* 
nents from bottom to top consonant with the prinfe goal of p(;fiv*iding " 
everyone with a marketable skill, and Creating whatWasilev any*Chepel"6*v 
term "a comprehensively developed, harmonious individua-1 capable of find'- 
ing his place^among the builders of communist ^ocietj/. " ,• ' - ' 

They further observe that: . ' 



Labor training and upbringing are far from the least^nmportant task. 
A graduate of our schools not only must ceceVve a good general pre- 
paratory education and' sociopol it^cal , phyfical and aesthetic' 
education, but must also master an optim/l' amount, of knowledge and" 
practical skills in order to participatelm the productive lalDor of * 
society/ • , • . • 

In contrast, the U.S. Department of Education ^amphlet^l 1 7 state's: 
"Vocationa-f.education helps to give a def inite>purpose an(f meamng^to-- 
education by relating training to specific OGCupationa'l goals.-"^ 

In general, it can be assumed that in. the context of the- Um'^ 
States, vocational education is a narrower term and that it iS applied 
primarily to training area in those institutions whose ma in' pur^^ffse • 
15 to provide a consistent program designed to develofi a special ize^i " 
talent or vocational skill. , 
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lu. K. Vasilev and V. I . Chepelev, "Labor Training and Polytechnkal 
Education in the School," Soviet E'duc»#^ / Vol . XVI, N,o. 6, April .T974, 
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Vocational Traimng Components of the'^CurricuTum at Each Educational 
Level: Elementary, Secondary and Higher' in the Soviet Union 

* 

Elementary ^ 

Th^ eight year school is 'divided into the primary phase which 
'includes grades one through four and what is conS.idered the first phase 
of secondary education, "gr-ades five through eight. 

Teaching in the first fotrr g'-ades is aimed mainly 51: developing 

thought processes. The structure of society and man's working activ-ities 

ar? revealed to the pupils, and they are initiated into work habits. 

They also a'-e exposed to physical and artistic activities. Study of the 

Russianjanguage is of pr-^e importance and basic arithmetic opera-tions 

with whole numbei's are lea'^ned. Manual and technical training and ■ 

socially useful work instill the basic principles of the organization of 

collective labor. The vocational component, while not greatly emphasized 

in the very early grades, -nevertheless exists even though there is more 

philoaophic than practical exposure to this element. 

. In grades five through eight, history, advanced'mathematics, and 

science, both physical and natural, are 'added to the subjetts already. 

mentioned In general, stress is. placed on the connection b^ween class 

instruction with everyday life anet production so as to imbue the students 

- • . . 

.with a "polytechnical outlook." 

Katterle says of this;, "The .emphasis is on education for work evea 
through the lessons in general education."^ 

Boys (and usually g^rls) learn simple metal and electrical, work and 
study cultivation of crops and ra'ising of small farm SnimalJI. Girls' 

^ « 

9 ' .■ " 

Zeno Katterle, Schools in the Soviet (Washiftgron, D.C.: American 
Association of School Administrators, 1 965) ,^^,^^2; 
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also learn the traditional cooking, sewing and home management skills. 
There is training in the operation of machine tools such as lathes, drill 
presses, etc , and classes create useful items in line with their train- 
ing 'to produce socially useful work. 

<■ 

The Soviets consider certain areas s6, important that students are 
given trajning in them immediately upon entering school. These include: 
Russian language, mathematics, drawing, music,, physical education, and 
manual and technical training. The major emphasis in grades one through 
four is placed upon the Russian language and mathematics , -followed bv 
physical education, and manual and technical trai'hing-. 

In grades five through e.ight, literature, hisiory, sciences ,- foreign 
language and technical' drawing along with socially u\eful work and pro- 
duction practice are added to the on-gbin^' manual and^ technical training. 

Moos says that this basic school i.s no longer responsible for train- 
ing pupils for a job and that: \ ' 

* ' ■ • \ 

Their task is to give pupils a ^background of experience and an 

understanding of production processes, as well as some'^ ski 1 1 s- that 
will help them choose their future work and prepare' them to' get 
their specific 'tr'a'^ning in a vocational schoolfOr techmcum.'O 

Moos also quotes a Soviet source which says: \ 

The general schools must provicie a knowledge o$' and practical 
acquaintance wUh the fundamental s' of 'modern production, using, the 
basic laws of physics, chemist>-y, biology and other sciences. 11 

I The source further contends that, when pupils have an ,understc(ndihg 

/of the processes. which underlie both industry and- agr icul ture and when 



10 ' " ' 

Elizabeth Moos, So.v1et Education:' Achievements and" G oals 
„ ; York: National Councij of American/Soviet Friendship, 1967) , 'p.' 36. 
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they have gained some idea of labor discipline as well as knowing how to 
keep a work area orderly, and when they have learned to observe safety 
regulations and can apply their classroom work in a practical manner, 
only then they are regdy to choose a career and be trained for a specific 
job in a vocational school or other institution. 

The vocational bias of the eight year school is quite apparent, 
both from consideration of the actual curriculum which is drawn up by 
The Academy of Pedagogical Sciences and from the previously noted state- 
ment of .goals. A. G. Dubov very well sums up the situation at this level 
when he writes: 



... one should mention the inculcation of a communist attitude tcr 
* 'labor, which is the task not only of labor training but of educa- 
tional work of the school. 

,It is well known that labor training and education are mutually 
related and influence one another, being two sides of a single 
goal -of prepari.ng school children for labor activity. Teaching 
under the new curricula should raise efficiency of training and 
thereby create better opportunities for inculcating school children 
with a creative^^ attitude toward labor. 12 / 

Secondary * * / 

3econda^ry schools of several types exist in the Soviet Union. 
Segondar\^.General Education . There are two plan^both involving 

some vocational -^(^aining for a period of three years: 

\ * \ 

a) Schools forNWorking and Rural Youth. 

Rural yduths\tend school when not needed to perform agricul- 

tural work, and ^pban students attend night classes and take 
\ . ' / 

' correspondence courses 



\ 
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A. ^6. DUbov, "Labor Training in the New Programs for Grades 5-8," 
Soviet Education , Vol. 10:3, January 1968, pp. 18-19. 
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b) Secondary General Education. Labor Rolytechnical School with 
Production Training. . 

Academic schooling is combined with training in a. chosen pror 
fession or trade. On graduation, the student is qualified to 
enter higher education and will have a certificate giving his 
qualification's in the chosen vocation or profession 
Secondary Specialized Education - The Technicum . The Technicum 
provides skilled workers in industry and agriculture, as well as cultural, 
educational, and.^health services. 

Schools fo r the Gifted . These a'^'e for training musicians, dancers, 
and artists. There is no work production required, but there is a "labor 
training," which may merely be in the form of lectures. (Even here, lip 
service is given to tl^concept of labor training.) 

Vocational Schools . There are two categories of Professional ■ ' 
Technical Schools: ' ^ 

a) Town Professional-Technical Schools. 

Day and'iiight sessions for one to three years depending on the 
, specific trades taught. 

b) Rural Professional -Technical Schools. ^ 

• ; ' . . • * 

• , Mechantcal and agricultural trade courses of one to two years 

Students produce goods for the market,- making thg school self- 
_ SupportjLng; therefore, apprentice wages are paVd. 
Whtle.€tie 'mere description of' the latter two categories is suffi-^^ 
dient to 'indicate the thrust of their educational mission, it is neces-" 
sary. to explor^' the first two more fully, emphasizing that polytechnical ' . 
education "enComp^sses^cademic education along with more'practical voca- 
tional elemqtits. ' • r- 
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V.'A. Sukhoml ^nskii ^contends that youth can be effectively prepared, 

• * 

both psychologically and practically, fo^ work only when training rests 

upon a broad poiytechmcal basis. Moreover ^ he feels that a person needs 

the widest poss-ble exposure to Vocatioinal opt^'ons during the years when 

the moral make-up is forming. Re contends that the more deeply a young 

person is made aware. of his own strengths and potentials via polyt^ch- 

nical educafon, the more the pe'^son wil^ realize that work is an all- 

important form of participation in a societal life 

The mission of th^s k^nd of school is well stated by M. A. Zhidelev 

in the following paragraph: 

Properly organized production training not only does not lead to! 
convert ng. schools into 'vocational -techmcal educationaKestabllsh- 
ments; on the contrary it emphasizes all the more strongly their 
* role and. s ianificancer as general . schools intended for training 
' well-developed men and women who -will in tiipe actively participate 
in product've ^abo^, who are prepared for professional activity, 
ready to -cortinue their education to master the sciences in the 
interests of Communistic soc^etyJ^ 

It must be'^borne in mind that in the above mentioned schools, 
vocational education is not the main mission but rather a component of 
the totaLprogram which has the dual goal of exposing thfe pupil .to^ 
vocational choi,ce>, and preparing him for further ,(sQmetimes higher) 
education necessary to ac-h^eve such goals while at the same t-me incul- 
eating vocat'''onal ly o^^ented atti'tudes. 

On the. other hand, the Tech^icum has a vocational preparation goal 
per se. About 95% of the students enrolled m this kind of school 
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V. A. Sukhom^^nski ""Vocational Ira -mi n^ Needs a Broad Polytech- 

nical Base," Soviet Education , VoL 2:8, June 1967, pp 29-30. \ 

. ^^M. A, Zh-'delev, "What is l^equred of .Vocational Training in Secon- 
dary Schools," Sov'et Educat^n;, Vol. 4:9, Ju-ly 1962, pp. 53-64 
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tenninate their education with these schools, but they can be the entree 
to the institutions of higher education. / Students come to these schools 
from the eight-year or ten-year schools afvd courses vary from three to 
five years. To turn out technicians is .their primary goal.' Their gradu- 
ates fill the in.temedia1;e strata of skilled factory worker, industrial 
worker and farm worker as well as filling jobs in cultural feducational^ 
and health areas. 

* 

Higher Education ^ 

Higher education is of two basic types. These are universities 

with affiliated research and humanit^ies institutes and the higher tech- 
's 

nical institutes. The former (VUZ) train specialists fof- scientific 
research establishmertts and teachers for secondary schools and higher. " 
education, and grant advanced scholarly degrees. The latter (vTUZ) 
train engineers who will be capable not .only of makiV^^I ]' use of modern 
machtines, but also of creating machines of the future as well as scfen- 
ttstsUiid Kighly trained technological specialists. These institutions 
-grant advanced technical and scientific' degrees. 

The latter accommodate about 90 pe*-cent of all students enrolled in 
higher education. Both types of tiiese institutions, much like Soviet 
science, are mission-oriented, with scholarship emerging as a. kind of by- 
product rather than the primary goal of the, system. 
• - From this very brief overview of the tl^^cge components -levels of 
Soviet education, it can be concluded that^in adaition to the exclusively 
vocational (or at least career)' functions and purely educationaKones, 
there are vocational i.ndoctrlnational functions .as welj which are of 
great importance. 



V Conclusions and Recommendations . 

The average Soviet citizen is'reasonably content with his lot or at 
l^ast resigned to it, and often even proud of ij. In a society where 
there are few artificial • standards of prestige, the worker simply is not 
made to feel so inferior. InsteajH he is a part of a vast plan, and he 
knows that no matter how small his contribution to the overall design, 
it is nonetheless vital. 

The country and people are far from being a gray limbo inhabited by 
the living dead as is popularly supposed. Instead^ there is a youthful, 
enthusiastic, and sometimes raw optimism about the future which contrasts 
sharply with the attitude held by many jaded and overpriveleged American 
citizens. Yet it would be incredibly naive to conclude that the overall 
picture of cheerful acceptance, c"cmformity,, and optimism does not mask \ 
certain elements of change and unrest insofar as the educational and 
vocational aspects of Soviet society are concerned. One has only to 
read Soviet educational journals to realize that the need to pursue and 
strengthen indoctrinational efforts is an ongoing and relentless one. 

Merely to list several titles makes the informed person suspicious 
that everything may not be completely perfect in the "workers paradise;" 
"Instilling^a Positive Attitude in. Pupils Toward General -Educational 
Knowledge and a Trade" or "Instilling Secondary School Students with 
. Enthusiasm and Respect for Manual Work and an Interest in Learning a 
Trad^" ' , 

It is clear that indoctrination rs an ongoing necessity and that 
over the last 15 years .there has-been a persistent' campaign to sirouse 
the interest of young people in physical labor. 

O • - ^ '. ■ 
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• What about, the ijmiediate present? Several a^,}:icle^ have appeared 
very recently in The Christian Science Morritor whifch indicate quite 
clearly that the problem'is a growing one at the present ti.me. . . 

On September 11 , 1974>Paul Wohl i ndicated that in spite'of rlnore than 
50 years of glorification of the proletariat, factory work Was bei'ng- 
shunned by Soviet youth. He says that in a survey of 22 Moscow schools ■ 
made in 1973, only 30 of 3,000 students queried expressed a preference 
for production work. .The same trend was expressed both in Leningrad and 
in provincial cities such as Perm.where it was evident that students had 
higher education as their goal. Mr. Wohl interprets this trend as 
follows: • ,) 

Soviet Sociologists explain the student's reluctance for factory 
or farm work by two factors; firs;; the exceptlpnally. low soc1a-lv ' 
prestige enjoyed by workers and peasants in everyday Soviet 
society;-,the desire of students to improve their status and to' ' 
make a career. ' ' i , - • - 

Mr. Wohl further found that worker-parents did not recomnend thej-r " 
trades to their- children. Even those who do enter'facto ry 'wa^k tend' to 

^consider this status as temporary. * ^ ' ' « 

" . - •* 

Certainly the foregoing can be construed as, rather ;<concl us ive' 
evidence that ||^oviets are faced with a problem verx^s imi lar to that, 
in. Americari education but, probably because of the difference in the two 
socio-polit^al systems and especially given the kind of uniform and. 
controlled system that the U.S.SrR. .has, this probleip is a far smaller 
one in that counVntAhan here. , ; 
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It would be foolhardy ,to assume that the Soviet educational system 
could be superimposed on the free American society. Moreover, in the 
light of recent developments in Soviet education one must be cautious in 
suggesting that there are any features which could be translated into 
.terms acceptable to* Americans. 

The crux of this problem in the U.S.A. lies in the re-education of 
American attitudes' toward labor. This re-education would need t6 be ' 
directed primarily at parents who must be niade to see the necessity for,, 
and the inherent dignity of, labor so that they may become more realistic 
and less selfish in guiding their children into sa-tisfying and useful 
career choices. The Soviets have tried to demonstrate that precisely 
this so*:*' of re-education can be accomplished successfully with adults 
and young people alike. .Evidently this has not been as successful in 
the U.S.S.R. as was thought even a few years ago. ' 

Probably above all, parents need to be continually and subtly ■ 
exposeci to'this attitude which would presumably make them more amenable 
toward labor careers, which their children mi"^t choose.^ At. any rate, i.t 
seems a far more realistic approach than our present combination of'- -. 
vi^-tuall-y* meaningless "manual" training" and "home economics" along with 
"belated (and too of^;en Col lege, oriented}" career days and climes at the 
^hlgh school level. \ , ' ' • • ■" ^ 

Certainly, a broad network of first-rate vocationaT-techmcal schools 
would be a better solution than our present two-year associate degree 
programs atCuni versities on several counts. First, a school equipped 
S9lely''for such training in all likelihood would provide a Tar better 
educat^'op>or its students. S^econdly , Jts students would not be subjected 
to' the degrading second-rate citizenshi'p which they sometimes suffer on 



afc-ademicany oriented universities or campuses. It has , -been the experi- 
ence of this writer in teaching in the associate degree program practicum 
held during the Sunrner Terms at the Pennsylvania State University, that 
these students often verjDalized their feeling of inferio»ffey brought on 
by attitudes of both students and some faculty members tdward them. 

Here we might well study the Soviet" Technicum because this institu- 
tion does produce highly qualified technically trained p.ersons. Also, 
we might well emulate some of the incentives offered in relation to this 
institution, such as stipends for students- and opportunities for a very 
small percentage of graduates to enter higher education. 

A more realistic educational system must combine new thinking on 
the part of our top educational "administratoKs at the national level, 
and a massive publicity camp^gn to air and emphasize such new attitudes. 

Probably we can best learn from the Sovie^t experience what not to 
do. Quite obviously the "hard-sell" in Soviet indoctrination is not so 
effective as it was once though to be in convincing either young people 
or their parents of the advantages of a vocational education.^ 

Rather than the continual hammering for ideal ogical conditioning of 
the Soviets we need to launch a canipaign ofs^Vtering attitudes tpward 
labor, of iraproving the. quality of vocational education by impr,oving Sv^ 
entire systemtin this area. We need to encourage the less materialistic . 
ideas of our young people and wean their- elders from^old attitudes-, ■ ' 
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WHY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SHOULD BE 
OFFERED IN THE COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE 

by 

Edward Mann 

Contemporary Status f 

The twentieth century has been an era of expansion, of changing 
goals, and of flexibility in education; In the course of these changes, 
higher education has been released from its aristocratic ideals, which 
Rudolph calls "the most dramatic fact about the course o^ American higher 
Education 'in the twentieth century."^ Conceived in this clima'te of 
change, the community junior college was born into the American educa- 
tional scene amidst ambil/alence and confusion^ There were expeditious, 
unplanned, -and uncoordinated changes in the institutional purposes of 
colleges and universities. These shifts left the general society with 
a demand for pe^^-high school educational service but no college or 
university tft provide this service. A new institution evplved^o do so- 
■and to eliminate the educational vacuum in service needed. ^This gave ' 
rise to the community junior college.^ ^ 

In its search for a raison d'etre , the commuavtyjunior college 
contributed to the reexamination and redefinition of the purposes of 



■/' V. Rudolph,' The American College and Un ivpr<;it.y (New York: Alfred 
A. 1 Knopf I 1962), p, 442. 
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; ^S.lv. Mar^'torana, "The .Preservation of the Uniqueness of the 
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higher educatioh in America. These multipurpose institutions rjB^'ogniged 
that the needs, interests-^'and capacijties of. individuals diff^;. an^n 
therefore, the educational paths by, .which people can "become all tfiat 
they -are capable of becoming" must differ. For this reason the c^(^nity 
junior college has greatly expanded higher education and increased the * 
variety of educational "programs that now exist under the "college" 
umbrella. 

The community junior college has come a long way over the seven 
decades of its ex-istence, but perhaps the most significant development ' 
has been the rapid expansion of post-secondary vocational education. In 
a period in which there is a leveling off and, ^ven in some instances, 
decreasing enrollments in higher education, post-secondary vocational 
edorcaf'on continues to attract i rtcr^^aslng numbers of students who look 
to it for preparation for a variety of occupations. In October, 1973,' 
the proportion of yocat4onal students 'in the commulri^y junior college 
was 44 percent,, or 1,4 million students out of 3.2 million students^jn 
all 1165 two-year institJtions, public a-pd private.^ In 1966 only 13 ' 
percent of'the community junior college students were enrolled in voca- 
tional programs.*^ These post-sefondarly institutions have begun to ' 
respond to the needs of its -heterogeneous student population. Community' 
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junior college catalogues across- the country display an array of lOO 'or ' - 
more occupational offerings in the "clusters" of ^occupations designated' 
by the U.S. Office of Education^^ Further. Evidence 'of this growth of ^ ' 
vocational programs is shown by SchuUz, who randomly selected 20 insti- 
tutions" which have been in operation since 1954- and which represent a ^ 
broad geographical di stri buticff. A compa^rison was made of the number 
of occupational programs offered during, the 1-958-59 and 1970-71 acad4iic - 
terms. The results show that the average number of programs offered per 
institution 'increased .from 9.2 in 1958^59 to 36.4 "in' 1 970^71 the leas.t 
number offered by an institution increased from two to nine, and the ~ 
largest number offered increased from 23 to 80. As one can readily see • 
from these figures, the roile of vocationaV education in th^ commmity . ' 
junior college is now a major function. > ^ • . ' ^ * ^ 

... . • ■ ■ y 

K The Rationale ' ' • ' • -( \ ' 

r-"-^ % ~ ~ •. ^ ' ^ • • ■ ^ • r ■ ' 

The deveTopmenf of vocational education i-n the community jumor 

, . - p ' 

college has evolved through three interrelated ra.t'ionale: the historical-" 

legislative, the pragmatic, and ttie philosophical. ' ' 

The HistoricaNLeqislative Rationale . ' "'■ . ' . • . 

The'histgry of vocational education in the United States relies 
heavily on federal legislation for support and "^"r the fosteringof the, 
many changes. Federal aid for vocational education ^had. its beginning' 
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well over 100 years, ago with, the passage of the Morrill Act in 186?. 

This Act provided for the establishment of agricultural and,|nechanical 

colleges in all the sta-tes. ' Brick stated that the changes of the Iffnd- 

grant college movement brought about in American higher education 

undoubtedly prepared the way for the yfeventual acceptance of the community 

9 , ■ . -J 

college idea. .The questions raised by the establ tshment of the land- 

grar^ colleges in the nineteenth c'enturyjvere j:he same as 'those debated 

by the community c^lepe leaders in the twentieth century.. Can the 

"liberal" anc|/ "practical " in higher education be combined successfully? 

Shou/ld post/high school education -be ]imited*to an educational elite or 

include aVl those who can profit from advanced study? 

Although the community jijnior college movement is essentially a 

phenomenon of the'~ twentieth century^' its.' roots go wiell back int(ithe • 

nineteenth century. Thorrnton describedretie period, from 1850^ to 1920, 

as the .ev.olutionary period of the. doimunity college'.^° - During this'^ ■ 

perrod, community colleges were developing as post-high school institu- 

tions^, lower-division segments of universities, or four-year colleges. 

However, 'from the very onset the junior college put some stress upon 

preparation for immediate vocational 'life. Fields points out that in 

X 

■ ■ 
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M. L. Barlow, Vocational, Education .(Chicago: National ' Society 
for the Study of Education, 1965). 7^ " ^ ^ ^ 
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the founding of the first California juni-or college at Ff esno, mention 
was made of vocational preparation as a function of the institution 

The -second developmental period described by Thornton extends from 
,1920 to' 1945 and is referred to as'the penbd of the expansion of occu- 
pational programs, An early influence- exerted on the rapid expansion 
of these programs in the junior college was the SmithrHugheS Act of , 

13 - ' r ' " . • - 

1917. ^ This marked the beginning of federtaT legislation jDromoting 
vocational education, below the /four-year college level. Even though' 
this Act influenced the development of vocational programs in the junior 
college, federal assisted vocational education was conducted primarily 
for/students i-n the public high schools. 

During this pre-World War II period, few citizens attended junior 

colleges,- perhaps less than 200,000 students were enrolled on a national 

' Ml ' ■ 

basis in 1940.^ 

Another factor which influenced vocational education in the junior 

_ cbllejae at this time was the stimulation received "from the work of the 

Commission on Junior College Terminal Education of the American Associa- 

tioTf of Junior' Colleges, financed by , the General Education Board of^New 

York City. Jhe Commission-qall ed^att^tion to, the need for occypational 

education at the junior cpllf^ge level and stimulated efforts to develop 

' ■ , ■ ' I 

R. R. Fields, The Community College Movem ents (New York: McGraw- 
Hijl Book ^Company , 196271 ' TT"^ 

^ ' \ 
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programs. This project has probably done more for the promotion of 
vocational education in the junior college than any-^other .single force J^. 

World War II considerably disrupted these efforts and lessened the 
effects of the terminal -education studies. However, it replaced and re- 
inforced them with two developments. Jn the early part of the war effort, 
the junior college' participated vigorously in defehse-trai ni ng and war- 
training programs. These innovations left their mark on these colleges 
in the form of facilities, equipment, experienced personne>i and favorable 
attitudes toward this type of education, and the enrollment of veterans 
at the conclusion of the war.^^ W/ith this came the 'end o;rThornton's 
Period of Expansion of Occupational "Prdgi^am? . 

Vocational edufcation obtained generous^support during World War II 
• = ' ' ' '1 ''y^ 

betause the public strongly felt that the development of certain skills 

was essential to the war effo^rt. Between" fl 940 and 1945, seven million 

war production wprkers were given pre-employment and suppl ementary -trai n- 

ing under the Vocational Education for National defense 'Program.^''. In • 

1^46, the'George^Barden-Act was, enacted into law to replace the'George- 

Dean Act. The funds w^re allocated to agricul tui^e, ftome economics, ' 

trades and^dustry, and distributive occupations. However, '.this money, 

as most-orthe previoiJ^ vocational education monies, wa"s al located' for 

less than college grade use. - ' 
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.^During the decade 1945-19-55, ^ considerable amount of money found 
its my, into post-secondary vocat/onal programs throughout the countV-y 
by way 'of the G.I. 'Btll . j ' ' 

In 1958 the National Defense Education Act made funds 'available 
". . . for the training of individuals designed to fit them for useful 
employment as highly skilled technicians in recognized occupations r'e- 

quiriTig scientific knowledge .-j . . in fields ne'cessary for the national 

■ 18 ' ' " 

defense." However, again th^'is Act was able to give support only to ' 

programs of less than college/^rade. 

In an^ attempt to train tihe persistent unemployed, the Area Redevel- 

opmeht'Act of 1961 provided p. 5 million for oQcVat'ional training. And 

in n962 the ilan power Development and Training Aet had provisions for 

•^tr^ining the unemployed and also for upgrading those irKii vidua Is whose ' 

'skills were becoming outdated b*ecause .6f the changtng oTrcupStional needt 

■oi> society. Community colleges were especially well suited to assume 

rSsponsTbiirties for vocational training under .the provisions of this 

Act.^9 ^ ' - • ' V 

y With the passage o.f -the Vocational Education Act of 1963, the > U 
|;enaissa'nce for vocational education was started. It was this Act 
-mch inSreased the likelihood of using. public funds for ppstsecondap 
-vocational education.^ In effect this legislation establ ished- the place 

/I — ' ' . • V ' 
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of vocational education beyond the h\qh school* as a desfrable goal.^^" 

" ft 
Because of apparent reluctance from some states to use the monies* pro- 

vided by the 1963 Act, further categorizatiof^ of the funds were'^TiadeN ' 

through the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968; This Act earmarked, 

funds specifically for post-Secondary vpcatio.nal education.' 

^ Other legislation also provided mofiies to the community college at 
this time. Most notably were the Higher Education FacHities Act of 
1963 and. the Higher Education Act of 1965. The first of these acts 
encouraged the growth of the community junior college by providing 
specifically earmarked construction funds. The second was a continuation 
of the first and added monies earmarked for the planniflg and devq.lopment 
of growing Institutions as well as institutional aid fx)r various aspects 
of academic development. 

' The Kigber Education Amendments, of "V972 are of particular interest 
to community junior colleges. These amendments reflect the congressional 
intent and the. adm-^'nistrat^'ve thrust tq^Vfovide comprehensive post- 
secondary education for the needs of tdflay's di.verse student body. Thi^. 
federal mandate was designed to encburage educational institutions which 
are occupational ly or lented, accessible, and comprehensive to accelerate 
their accomplishments. * . <^ ' 
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And finally, one of the greatest opportunities ahead 'for coimiunity 
junior colleges lies jn working with th.eir states and communities under 
the new Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) of 1973. .The 
community junior colleges are ideally fitted to develop regional skrlls 
centers and CETA job training programs which will strengthen the resources-' 
of the colleges as well as help the jobless trainees.^'^ 

The historical and legfsllstive actions provided significant impetus 
to the growth of^vocational education in the community junior college. 

The Pragmatic Rationale 

In recent years rapid technological change in most occupational 
areas has'created a growing demand. for highly trained and^skilled 
personnel. Although the full scope of this change may not be compre- 
hended for years to come, its dimensions are near enough to call for a 
massive response on the part of American education. As late as 1964, 
onl^, TO percent of those completing their education below the baccalau- 
reate level had training which prepared'^hem for specific occupations.^^ 
■ .fificently thousands of young people have been unable to find empro^- 
ment largely because they- possess no marketable skills. While the n^pd- 
for. trained personnel . has been recognized throughout history, the problem 
of providing such personnel has become increasingly "difficult as the ratS 
of change -n manpower needs has accelerated. When an individual , could ' 
expect to spend, a life-time" in tffe same occujiation and couHB expect to ' . 
transmit to his children Tn^essentially unchanged form the skilU, 
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knowledge, and ^attitudes which he had learned, the need for institution- 
aJizing vocation^l^ucation was muc-h less than it is now, when few 

people can expect to engage in exactly the same productive activities 

26 ^ ' 

. for even a year. The advent of the new technology has led us into a 

stage of work 'activity in which the emphasis has shifted from the manip- 
ulative to the cognitive powers. 

The great need for middle-level occupational education programs is 
demonstrated by the fact that- the uneducated and the unprepared are the 

1 > 

unemployed. Many writers 'have looked to post-secondary, vocational edu- 
cation as a means of remedying this situation. The higher a^person's 
9dQcational attainment, the more likely he is to be -in the labor force, 
to avoid unemployment, to' be unemployed only brieflyvjwhen he enters or 
reenterSijWe labor fgrce or changes jobs, 'and Jo hold a better job.^^ 
There is a\ positive correlation between level of education and lifetime 
earnings. 

^ I ThesdMevelopments are strong testimonials to th€ "values of voca- 
tional educration i n t^=ieH>abor force and increasing the employment and 
^ea-'nlngs of \i]iiiv*1dual s. HoweVer, for vocational education to be effec- 
tive,' it must be related to thfe labor market. Spec'i-f ical ly, it must be 
planned on- the basis of labor-market predictions. An examination of the 
job market and the demands of commerce, heallih-and welfare, industry. 
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services, shows that even mor^ effective programs must be 
developed and even greater use made of the nation's community junmr ^- 
collegesjo e'ducate and prepape manpower for society's occupations.^^, 

. If America is to survive a.s a free democracy in tWs new te(;hnolog- 
ical society in wh^ch we- live, we must thoroughly reexamine our educa-' 
tional phi.losophy We must overhaul our educational system and "design 
programs which are calculated to' prepare our citizens for a life in" a 
wo-ld of work which demands skilled labor. ^^.^ The two most frequently 
cited purposes of this education are to, prepare the student for a voca- 

' tion and to add to the genial enrichment of life. The commumty junior 
college has reexamined ^nd redefined the phijosophy of higher education, 
and it is the segment of American" education -which«)ias^ the gr^test 
potential for providing sdciety'with the highly -skill ed individuals 

.curi^'ently In demancF, through post-secondary vocational education. 



The Philosophical Rationale 

/Many of ^the- individuals who" led the fight, foe the inclusion of 
vocational education in the community junior college did s'o because of a 
strong philosophical commitment to the, idea of equality of .educational 
opportunity. Those who supported vocational education maintained that" 
th,e community^coll-ege had obligation to serve those who wished -to 
prepare for the world of work, as well as those who were preparing to ? 

transfer to a four-year "college or university. ; - 

■ , " '/ * • ' ' ' • . » , ■ . 
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C^oss stated that.iVtbe histocy of highfer education in this counfry 

there have been three major phi Ip^jophies as' tp who should attend college: 

\ J c \ 

. \ ' C . ^'^ ^ '\\ ' 

the aristocratic, the meritocratic, and the, egal i tanan. The arjsto-' 

crat^c philosophy was based ont^the-^premise that the irrdrviduals who 

- should attend college are those' who cou'd' afford it and who Deeded it for 
> ' - ' C . " / ^ , " 'J 

their situation in lifec The': r-g^^al t^agaiiist the< aristocratic phUP^§op>iy 

, * . / . . " - ^- ^ 

was vfed by those who mainta-^ned'^that a college education is'>arfvearned 

•Tight, not a b'rthri^ht. Advocates of the land-grant umverSiUes, which 

' ' ■ ' . < r- ^ 

heralded -the rise of menftoci^acy, , questioned the traditional roTe.of ' 
tuition; and they had some unconventional ideas ibout the^ cumj^yja that 
would best serve the needs of the students.' 'The working mait^laimed he . 
should be able to send his childrerr to college, and these students should 
be able to prepare for a professiona^^c^t-rder "through the pursuit of a 
'Course of studies much broader .than th9;'t offer ed3y the aristocratic^ 
> colleges- This concept raised 'the' controversy ftl-iTiberal versus utfrli- 
tarian.education Ea/ly spokesmen for vocational education defined 
-general education as liberal education for the. a*- istocr-atic^' and elite. 
r They insisted .that th^s was contrary to;<he spirit of Am^f^can democracV 
and American wayof 1 ife .and that ypcational -education was needed as, 
a fo'-mm utilttanaPieducation to cbuftterbali^ce the ove/emphasis on - ^ 
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education. , V^-^ \. 



Ad\/ocates of ^njerUocracy felt that the cr^fterfaVfor college admis- 
siohs should be based^ upon a^cholsstic .ability and aV^llin^e^s to study 
diligently. The rtse or the meritocratic phitosophy.wav ^ener^'Hy - 
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regarded as a move that, in the best traditions of the cduntry, led to 
the democratization of higher education, the breakijng down of barriers 
imposed by the aristocracy. Ironically, however, advocates of • 
meritocracy were 5ystematica],ly erecting their own barriers.' Philosoph 
cally, meritocracy reached its peak in -the 1950's. • 

Currently^here is strong support for- the egalitarian philosophy 
; toward post-secondary education. Egalitarians maintain that anyone who 
wants to pursue further education should be helped to do so, regardless 
of econonfic resourcjes and regardless of past academic achievement, and 
that these individuals should be ^able to advance to the fullest extent 
of their abil ities. " ' 

- Considerat^n^of vocational education in the community junior _ 
, college must be derived froru.this broad concept, Fibel considers the 

v> 

Ultimate rationale for the existence" of the»eommu,nity junior college is 
to extend educational opportunities. - • ~- - 

As the nation^^ifToves -toward ^egalitarian ism iji post-secondary educa- 

' ■ ■ . ' ■ ^ 

fion and as thq nati^al concern for equal opportunity in and access to 

- . > «>'*.•■ 

high^ed^catiohvcofltinues, the*diversity -of types of institutions 

necess^Vy to achieve these goals almost certainly means increasing reli- 

»ance upon the open door, multiple-purpose .institution such as'the 

community -junior college. . ' . 

^'^ : "■■* ' \ - ' ' ' 

32 ^ .'^ «• " 

L.'K. Fibel, "Occ'upational Education in the Community College' - 
■ Today and 1980 " Rost^Secondary Occupational EducatloTi: An Overview 
and S-trategies , ed..M t^iiie (University Park. PA: The Center, for ' 
the Study of Higher Educafioo, The Pennsylvania State Universjty, 1970) 
p.p.- 14i,24. ' ■ • ^ ** ~ -^^'S- " 

! Martorana, ^opf cit . ■ / 
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'This change in philosophy about the purposes of collegeXand who 
should ^attend will probably have more impact on educational methods and 
procedures than anything that has ever happened in higher education. 

Conclusion ' 
The community junior college has developed through the twentieth 
century to fill a void in American higher education. In an attempt to , 
accomplish th^s task, one of the features has been the emergence of pqst-^ 
secondary vocational education. Many changes fciad to take place for this-^' 
to be successful. First of all, the change in the manpower needs of the' 
Qew technological society were starting to be felt. Technology had 
progressed to the point where the growing demand for highly skilled 

-individuals could no longer Telnet "in the" public high school. Also "there 
was a growing demand fpr the training- of the nation's unerfiployed. - Sec- 
ondly, there was a shift in the American philosophy as to who should have 
acEe-Ss- to higher education. This egalitarian ideal stands at the" heart - 
of the thrust of th$ community junior college, movement in attempting to ^ 
provide equal ityV opportunity to all. The low cost, qpen door community 
junior coll_ege cQii34-proyi(Je the access', but the Vocational education'pro- 
grams aionq with the colVege transfer curricula were needed to enable all 

.individuals to-progress to the fullest extent 'o"f their abilities. 

"•"h^e changes in manpower needs and the shift in the philosophy of 
higher education put pr.essuYe.on Congress to lessen -the* restrictions on 
the Mses of vocational education monies in 1963 and to specifically ear- 

mark mon-^es for post-secand'ary vocational ^ucation in 1968. These ' 



34 ' ' ' ! 

• ' .K. P. Cross, "The New Learners." Change ^ Vol. 5, No. 1, 
February, 1973, pp. 31-34. ■ 



co/igressional actTona-aTorig with reinforQement from Title "X" of the 
Higher Educcttton Amendments of 1972 established the place for vocational 
educatiph in the community junior college. 

One can. conclude from these actions that there was and is a great 
need for post-secondary vocational education and that ttiis need can be 
fil,led by the community juni(»r college, f 
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